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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


ROM September 8 to 10 the New York State Historical Asso- 
F ciation celebrated its fiftieth anniversary at its annual meeting 

in Cooperstown. It was my pleasure to be able to attend this 
anniversary occasion of our sister state historical association, and 
to extend to them the greetings and congratulations of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Association. Those who recall the days of our 
founding some sixteen years ago will remember that much of our 
inspiration and example came from the New York State Historical 
Association, then headed by Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox. 

As I listened to Dr. Blake McKelvey, Rochester City Historian 
and a native Pennsylvanian, review fifty years of the trials and the 
progress of the New Yorkers, it reminded me of many of our own 
problems of the past and for the future. The New York State His- 
torical Association has much to offer us in the way of experience. 
Its position in New York historical affairs is very similar to our 
own. It is a happy combination in membership and activities of the 
interest and effort of the professional and the so-called amateur 
historians. It works outside, but in co-operation with the official 
state historical agency supported by the state government. New 
York’s State Historian, Dr. Albert Corey, is a member of its board 
of directors and co-operates closely with the Association. New 
York’s major city has its own well endowed New York Historical 
Society, comparable to the position of The Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. Here also is evidence of close co- 
operation, though the statewide body was formed largely because 
the city society did not serve all the interests of the State of New 
York. 

The New York State Historical Association has at least twice 
the membership of our Pennsylvania Historical Association, but it 
has had half a century to build that membership. The major dif- 
ferences between the New York and our Pennsylvania organizations 
lie in range of activities and in financial support. That is where we 
have the most to learn from our neighbors; or at least it so ap- 
pears to me. 

The New Yorkers have established a close alliance with the 
folklore and folk culture of the state. The New York Folklore So- 
ciety, the largest in the nation, was born as a child of the New 
York Historical Association and operates in close connection with 
it today. Folk art and crafts are strongly represented in the New 
York program through the Association’s famous Farmers Museum 
at Cooperstown. The Yorkers have a beautiful headquarters build- 
ing in Fenimore House. They also continue to maintain Head- 
quarters House at Ticonderoga. A large and highly capable staff 
headed by Director Louis Jones keeps the wheels of activity moving 
in high gear. The Association also sponsors New York’s junior 
historian program. 

Obviously, all of this costs money. It requires more support than 
comes from membership dues. New York has solved the problem 
by attracting liberal financial support from a local foundation. A 
substantial program directed by a paid staff is thus made possible. 
Additional income is secured from admission fees to museums and 
by sale of publications and various articles. 

Our New York neighbors are well on the road toward achieving 
the status of one of the most progressive and best organized private 
state historical organizations in the United States——S. K. S. 
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THE EARLY DAYS OF THE EASTERN STATE 
PENITENTIARY AT PHILADELPHIA* 


By Nectey K. TEETERS 


1. THE LAYING OF THE CORNERSTONE 


AY 22, 1823 was a significant date for the Commonwealth of 

Pennsylvania although it is doubtful that many of its citizens 

were aware of the fact. But to the penal reformers throughout the 

state, more especially those living in Philadelphia, it was a day 
which had long been anticipated. 

For it was on this memorable day that the cornerstone of the 
massive and famous Eastern State Penitentiary was laid. At last 
the dream of a quarter century was on the threshold of realization. 
The huge pile of masonry which would soon cover some ten acres 
of what had only recently been a cherry orchard was to become the 
apotheosis of a concept of penal treatment which was to stir the 
entire world. 

The reformers of Philadelphia, many of whom belonged to the 
Society of Friends, had long been deliberating prison reform. As 
far back as 1787 some of them had banded together to clean up the 
city’s jails and to discuss the methods of dealing with criminals. 
Their quaint organization, known for a hundred years—from 1787 
to 1887—as the Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries 
of Public Prisons, has become famous in penal circles throughout 
the Americas and Europe. Its name even today is uttered with 
respect.* 


*This is a portion of a book Dr. Teeters is writing on the history of the 
Eastern State Penitentiary. 

+ This organization, which will be referred to throughout this paper as the 
Philadelphia Society, is still functioning in Philadelphia but since 1887 it has 
been known as the Pennsylvania Prison Society. For a history of this society 
see Negley K. Teeters, They Were In Prison, Winston, 1937. Even prior to 
its founding, an earlier volunteer organization had been formed for the purpose 
of assisting prisoners. It was started in February 1776 and bore the name of 
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The philosophy of this organization envisaged the complete sepa- 
ration of prisoners, one from the other, so that they could not 
contaminate each other. It was believed that this separation would 
stimulate the prisoner’s conscience, that he would repent of his evil 
ways, and would eagerly embrace the good life so acceptable to 
God-fearing people everywhere. 

Separation of prisoners had been attempted in the old Walnut 
Street Jail which had been designated a state penitentiary in 1790, 
but there were few facilities for this plan to be put into successful 
operation. True, a small cell block with separate cells had been 
erected in the yard in that year but only a few of the more con- 
firmed criminals were confined to it. The bulk of the inmates milled 
about in the yard during the day and were herded into “night 
rooms,” each holding from twenty to thirty, after a fashion, for 
sleeping. Those that were furnished work in the shops had been 
obliged to pursue their tasks in silence, but with gradual over- 
crowding, which is the inevitable curse of penal establishments, 
there was little chance of any privacy or reformation.* 

So in 1801 the little group of reformers begged the legislature to 
separate the convicts from all other types of prisoners. Two years 
later they again urged the legislature to adopt the mode of punish- 
ing criminals by solitary confinement and hard labor. By 1818, 
with the gradual increase in population, it was found necessary 
to petition the legislature—which had done nothing to relieve the 
prison situation—to erect penitentiaries in suitable parts of the 
Commonwealth where prisoners could be given employment in 
solitude so that in the end reformation could take place. 

But the legislature continued to be dilatory. However, eventually 
a prison, begun in 1818, was erected in 1826 in Pittsburgh to take 
care of the criminals in the western part of the state. In 1821 the 
legislature authorized the construction of a penitentiary for the 
eastern part of the state and, in due time (1829) it was finally 
opened.® 
Philadelphia Society for Assisting Distressed Prisoners. It was disbanded 
after nineteen months upon the entrance of the British into Philadelphia in 
1777. For an account of this earlier organization see Teeters, Prison Journal, 
October 1944, pp. 452-460. 

*For a history of the early days of the Walnut Street Jail see Teeters, 
op. cit., chapter 2; also Rex Skidmore, Journal of Criminal Law and Crim- 
inology, July- August, 1948, pp. 167-180. 

*We shall not go into the preliminary discussion regarding the establish- 


ment of these two prisons. This has been reviewed adequately by Harry Elmer 
Barnes in his Evolution of Penology in Pennsylvania, Bobbs-Merrill, 1927. 
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The laying of the cornerstone of the Eastern State Penitentiary 
was therefore a significant event. The ceremonies were presided 
over by Roberts Vaux, noted Philadelphia Quaker philanthropist, 
who played an important part in the negotiations which led to the 
creation of this unusual institution for criminals. 

On this 22nd day of May, 1823, at six o’clock in the afternoon, 
a small group of interested persons assembled to hear Roberts Vaux 
speak at the dedicatory services. The several commissioners under 
whom the penitentiary was being erected were present. So was 
John Haviland, the distinguished architect, who gave to the world 
a new concept of prison construction. Jacob Souder, the master of 
masonry, was there as were also the many workmen who were en- 
gaged in setting up this Bastille stone by stone. 

The remarks uttered by Roberts Vaux were sober and brief. He 
stated at the outset that he had been pressed into service at the last 
minute to serve as a substitute speaker in place of the president of 
the commissioners, Mr. Thomas Sparks, who had been unable to 
be present. He continued by stating that the occasion of laying the 
stone was calculated to awaken reflections at once “painful and 
gratifying.” Painful because such was the erring character of man, 
so ungovernable were his passions and so numerous his propensities 
to evil that it was necessary for society to provide means for the 
punishment of those who transgressed its laws; gratifying because 
a correct view of human nature, coupled with the indispensable 
exercise of Christian benevolence had led to the amelioration of 
punishments. Justice, he continued, was mixed with Mercy and 
whilst the community designed to teach offenders that the way of 
the transgressor is hard, it wisely and compassionately sought to 
secure and reform the criminal by the most strict solitary confine- 
ment. 

He congratulated his fellow citizens because their state was the 
first to abolish cruel and vindictive penalties which were in vogue 
in European countries such as the pillory, the whipping post and 
the chain, which, far from preventing crime, merely familiarized 
the mind with cruelty and hardened the hearts of those who suffered 
such penalties as well as those who witnessed them. The substitu- 
tion in Pennsylvania of milder correctives had excited the notice 
and respect of nations abroad, as well as of our own sister states.* 


“Digested from an account of the ceremony by a “bystander” and published 
by Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser, Saturday morning, May 24, 1823. 
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He concluded with these words: “It only remains for us to express 
our desire that this institution may truly answer the important 
purposes for which it is founded.”® 


2. THE SITE AND ARCHITECTURE OF THE NEW PRISON 


Considerable thought was employed by the Philadelphia re- 
formers concerning the site for the new prison. The choice was 
finally settled on a tract of land consisting of “ten acres, nineteen 
perches’””* situated about two miles from Center Square, now known 
as City Hall. The land was owned by the Warner Brothers. It 
commands the crest of a slight hill, known locally at the time as 
Bush Hill. There was a street cut through even at that early date 
known as Francis Lane. This thoroughfare was later designated as 
Coates Street and is now known as Fairmount Avenue. Con- 
temporary accounts refer to the prison as situated “on one of the 
most elevated, airy and healthy sites in the vicinity of Philadelphia.” 

Today as one walks through the dingy streets encompassing the 
huge gray pile of stone he finds it necessary to stretch his imagina- 
tion to fantastic limits to visualize the neighborhood as a once 
healthy and elevated section of the city. Remnants of Bush Hill 
appear in the slight rise of the topography and as one starts down 
Twenty-first Street toward the main east-west Market Street, a 
mile to the south, he is conscious of a slight descent only. 

Perhaps no prison in the world demanded so much reflection so 
far as architecture was concerned. The philosophy underlying this 
experiment called for a bold and unique set of plans. It is impor- 
tant, then, that a somewhat detailed description of the buildings 
be set down here. 

The Philadelphia reformers were frustrated by the arrangements 
of the old Walnut Street Jail and were convinced that only in a 
judiciously designed prison could their cherished system of prison 
discipline be realized. There was in the city an architect who gave 
promise of understanding just what they expected of a prison where 
each inmate could be separated one from the other without fear of 


® One of the mysteries of old Cherry Hill is the whereabouts of this corner- 
stone. It has never been found and it is not known whether it is in the wall 
or in part of the cell-block construction. 

® State Prisons, Hospitals, Soldiers’ Homes and Orphan Schools controlled 
by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Vol. I, Compiled by Amos H. Mylin, 
auditor general; publisher, Clarence M. Busch, state printer, 1897, p. 23. 
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contamination. This man was John Haviland, perhaps the most 
famous architect of whom this country boasted during the nine- 
teenth century. Many of the prisons he designed are still being 
used, notably the state prison at Trenton and several Pennsylvania 
county jails. Haviland submitted a plan for consideration when the 
earlier Western State Penitentiary was being considered for Penn- 
sylvania in 1818, but it was rejected in favor of one drawn by an- 
other Philadelphia architect, William Strickland. In 1821, when the 
institution at Philadelphia was under discussion, Haviland’s plan 
for this prison was accepted. Others who submitted plans for the 
Eastern State Penitentiary were Charles Loss of New York City, 
Samuel Webb of Philadelphia, and Strickland.’ 


3. THE WALL AND THE FRONT BUILDING AT CHERRY HILL 


While the mode of discipline of the new prison was one designed 
to strike terror in the heart of the prisoner—although the full effects 
of such loneliness seem never to have been fully realized by the 
good philanthropists of Philadelphia—the outer great wall sur- 
rounding the enclosure, together with the central towers fronting 
on Francis Street (Fairmount Avenue) and midway between the 
two east and west towers, was likewise intended to deter. Haviland 
must have enjoyed a grim sense of satisfaction when he labored 
over the plans for the wall, gate and towers. 

A contemporary enthusiast of the separate system of penal 
discipline, George Washington Smith (1800-1876), described the 
institution as the most extensive building in the United States. He 
stated that “large sums of money have been expended for the pur- 
pose of giving an unusual degree of solidity and durability to every 
part of the immense structure.” With keen admiration he explained : 
“This Penitentiary is the only edifice in this country which is 
calculated to convey to our citizens the external appearance of those 
magnificent and picturesque castles of the Middle Ages, which con- 
tribute so eminently to embellish the scenery of Europe.” 

The best method of describing the walls and fagade of the institu- 
tion is to employ the language of the contemporaries. The front of 
the building is composed of large blocks of hewn and squared 
granite; the wall, thirty feet high and built of Falls of Schuylkill 

* State Prisons, etc. Vol. J, p. 23. Strickland’s plan was initially adopted 


and he was employed as architect. However, he was later replaced in favor 
of Haviland and his plan. 
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stone, is twelve feet thick at the base, and diminishes to the top, 
where it is two and three-quarters feet thick. At each corner of the 
wall is a tower for the purpose of overlooking the establishment ; 
three towers, described below, are situated near the entrance gate.® 

The facade is 670 feet in length and reposes on a terrace which, 
from the inequalities of the ground, varies from three to nine feet 
in height. There is a basement which runs the entire length of this 
front and is scarped, or cut down, directly from the outer wall. 

The central building is 200 feet in length and consists of two 
projecting massive towers fifty feet high; it is crowned by project- 
ing embattled parapets, supported by pointed arches, resting on 
corbels or brackets. The pointed munion windows in these towers 
contribute to a high degree to their picturesque effect. The space 
between these towers, known in architectural parlance as a cur- 
tain, is forty-one feet high and is finished with a parapet and 
embrasures. The pointed windows in it are long and narrow. 

The great gateway in the center was a conspicuous feature of the 
prison. It was twenty-seven feet high and fifteen feet wide. “It is 
filled by a massive wrought iron portcullis and double oaken doors 
studded with projecting iron rivets, the whole weighing several 
tons; nevertheless they can be opened with the greatest facility.” 
Thus this gate was described by a contemporary writer. It was 
demolished in 1938 and was replaced by a modern iron gate operated 
by electricity. The oaken planks were burned in the prison en- 
closure and the hundreds of large handwrought rivets were dis- 
tributed among the officials as souvenirs. 

On each side of the main entrance, which G. W. Smith referred 
to as the most imposing in the United States, are enormous solid 
buttresses diminishing in offsets and terminating in pinnacles. An 
immense tower, eighty feet high, containing an alarm clock, sur- 
mounted this entrance, forming a picturesque center. On each side 
of this main building are screen wing walls pierced by small, blank, 
pointed windows and surmounted by a parapet. At their extremities 
are the high octagonal towers also terminating in parapets pierced 
by embrasures. 

The wing walls form a central passageway or foyer leading to 
the inside yard. On either side of this passage are two apartments 

®*From George Washington Smith’s account entitled: A Defense of the 
System of Solitary Confinement of Prisoners, first published in 1829 in the 


—— Gazette and later republished in 1833 by the Philadelphia 
ociety. 
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consisting of basement, first and second floors, each with several 
rooms. In one basement on the right or eastern apartment were, 
when the prison was designed and first put in operation, quarters 
for washing and ironing to be performed by the female prisoners. 
[Today this basement area contains a guards’ dressing room, toilet 
facilities for visitors and a long visiting gallery.] On the first or 
ground floor were the keepers’ rooms and stores. [Today, the right 
first floor is used for offices of purchasing agent, warden’s office 
and personnel office; the left first floor has the board of trustees 
rooms and interviewing rooms.] On the second floor were the 
warden’s apartment, the meeting room of the inspectors, and an in- 
firmary, or hospital. [Today on the right, second floor, are the ac- 
counting offices and classification offices ; on the left are two apart- 
ments for resident physicians.] Here is what Rev. Louis Dwight, 
secretary of the Boston Prison Discipline Society, wrote concern- 
ing this ill-conceived portion of the front: 


The usual and most convenient approach to and egress 
from the family rooms of the keeper, is through a narrow, 
inconvenient, winding stairway leading from the arched 
way to those rooms. By these arrangements, the family of 
the keeper or warden, is literally subjected to imprison- 
ment; surrounded by impervious walls and immovable 
grates, and can only enjoy the unobstructed light of 
heaven, by groping their way through a passage, better 
fitted for an entrance into a subterranean catacomb than 
to the residence of a civilized and christian family. Yet 
all this is a trifling matter, when compared to the horrors 
of a hospital within the walls of a family dwelling, where 
the shrieks of the insane and the groans of the dying are 
mingled, with the yells and curses of abandoned and 
profligate female convicts in adjacent apartments.° 


In order to maintain the separate nature of the discipline, the sick 
were usually isolated in cells suitably fitted for the purpose. These 
were located in Block 2.*° 


*From Third Annual Report, 1828, pp. 41 ff. The present warden, C. J. 
Burke, chooses to live away from the prison. 

”McElwee’s Report, p. 22. This report is known officially as A Concise 
History of the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, together with a De- 
tailed Statement of the Proceedings of the Committee Appointed by the 
Legislature, December 6, 1834. Thomas B. McElwee was a member of the 
minority of the joint Legislative Committee making the investigation; he 
was from Bedford County, Pennsylvania. 
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In the basement, on the left, or western apartment, were the 
facilities for baking and cooking for the prisoners. [Now used for 
guards’ dressing rooms, telephone exchange, mail room and offi- 
cers’ dining room.] In the central tower, over the entrance, was the 
apothecary’s shop. Immediately inside the enclosure, on either side 
of the main entrance, were gardens, one “appropriated to the warden 
and one to the domestics.” The space used for these gardens has 
long since been utilized for segregated exercise yards for those 
undergoing discipline and for additional cell blocks. There is little 
open space in the Eastern Penitentiary today. 


4. THE INTERIOR OF THE PRISON 


The original plan of the prison called for seven cell blocks. It is 
this original plan that concerns us at this time. A visit to the prison 
today would give little evidence of the Haviland imagination, espe- 
cially after one passes through the gate from the outer facade, 
which is without doubt a monument to his genius. 

After passing through the front building and traversing the area 
reserved for the warden’s gardens, the visitor sees before him a 
central rotunda. It is from this center building that many of the 
cell blocks emanate. In those early days there were seven blocks; 
today there are fourteen. 

As Haviland described the center building, its basement formed 
a general guard house, and in the room over it—that is, above the 
ground floor—accommodations for the under-keeper and the watch- 
men. For some years this room was used as the prison library. 
Outside this second floor room was a platform designed for the 
purpose of keeping watch over the entire prison. A bell was hung 
in the observatory roof for alarm and for general utility purposes. 
Under this building was the reservoir from which the institution 
drew its water. 

The rotunda, or ground floor was, and still is, the real hub and 
nerve center of the prison. The warden spent much of his time 
there in the early days and today it serves as a post for the deputy 
and his men on guard. 

The seven cell blocks which radiate from this common center 
represent the original prison. In later years, with the gradual ad- 
dition of several more blocks, an ingenious system of mirrors was 
installed so that one guard, standing in the center of the rotunda, 
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can see throughout all the corridors. Pictures of the cell blocks as 
early as 1897 show these mirrors. At that time there were ten 
blocks. 

The original of Haviland’s plan of this prison is lost but copies 
have been published by interested writers."* In 1824 the architect 
wrote that he planned to construct seven blocks, each of which was 
to contain thirty-eight rooms or cells, 12 x 8 x 10, with exercise 
yards joined to each cell, eighteen feet long.** This plan was based 
on the Act of March 1821 which called for the erection of 250 cells. 
But ten years later, after the prison was partially completed and 
opened for use, am act, dated March 28, 1831, empowered the 
Board of Inspectors of the prison to increase the housing to 400. 
By this time three cell blocks, subscribing substantially to the orig- 
inal plans, were completed. To provide for the extra cells it was 
decided to construct the remaining four blocks of two stories. By 
the time the seven blocks were finished many alterations had been 
made. For example, in Block 1 there are 8 cells measuring 14 x 
17 x 11%; while 42 are 16 x 8 x 11%. Cells in Block 2 are all 
12 x 7% x 14. In the report of the building committee dated De- 
cember 31, 1832, it was stated that ‘“‘an additional length of three 
feet to the lower cells” was made to offer greater facility in certain 
branches of manufacturing performed by the inmates. One may 
well imagine the frustration and despair of the architect in being 
forced to change his plans so often. 

As to Blocks 4, 5, 6 and 7, all of two stories, we find Charles 
Dickens writing in his American Notes (1842), that prisoners 
housed in second floor galleries which, of course, had no exercise 
yards, were provided with two cells to compensate for this handi- 
cap. Nothing in the annual reports of the wardens substantiates 
this two-cell luxury and those familiar with the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary have often wondered how the inmates housed in the upper 
stories of these cell blocks were provided with exercise. 

In the first few annual reports the building committee was forced 
to record many delays. Aside from the difficulty of procuring ma- 
terials such as stone, brick, lime, etc., the weather at times was too 
inclement for outside work. In addition, there was much building 


*F. H. Wines, Punishment and Reformation, Crowell, 1895, p. 148 and 
Barnes, op. cit., p. 142. 

John Haviland, “A Description of the Plan for a New Penitentiary,” 
Philadelphia, 1824. 
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activity out in the city which competed for materials. A cholera 
epidemic in New Jersey also slowed down shipment of material to 
be used in construction. 

The plan of this prison most frequently seen in texts and books 
dealing with prison architecture is taken from the completed prison 
—that is, of the first seven cell blocks. One of the best of these is 
that designed by Demetz and Blouet, commissioners of France 
who visited the prison and published their report in 1837."* 

Overcrowding has always been a problem at Cherry Hill. The 
first major building program took place between 1877 and 1879, 
when Blocks 8, 9, and 10 were erected. In 1894, Block 11 was 
built. Block 12, three stories high, was constructed by convict labor 
between 1908 and 1911. A small block, consisting of eight cells was 
later erected for punishing purposes. This is known as Klondike 
and labeled Block 13. In 1926, Block 14 was built for incoming 
prisoners. This is the quarantine block in which each new prisoner 
is housed until he is studied and his case is disposed of by the 
classification or diagnostic clinic. Thus we see Cherry Hill today 
cluttered up with fourteen cell blocks in an area originally de- 
signed to house around 400 prisoners.** 

Since this famous prison was dedicated to the principle of sepa- 
rate confinement, one prisoner from another, the cells were designed 
by Haviland with judicious care so that a maximum amount of 
room was available. It is doubtful that any American prison was 
originally planned with such commodious cellular space. At the 
time the prison was first occupied, the only opening to the cell was 
through the exercise yard; there was none from the corridors. 
There were two doors covering one doorway leading from the yard 
in to the cell. An inner lattice door was provided to admit air 
and sunlight as well as to secure the inmate when he was not 
exercising ; an outer door of heavy planking was provided to close 
over the lattice door. This served to close off the prisoner in his 
cell. These doors, then, were in the rear of the cell. Ventilation and 


* For a view of their plan, see Alfred Hopkins, Prisons and Prison Build- 
ings (Architectural Book Publishing Co., 1930), p. 44. For an etching, see 
Teeters, They Were In Prison (Winston, 1937), p. 69, and reproduced in 
this article. It is possible that the oldest photograph available was taken prior 
to the major construction of 1877 and may be seen on page 511, Barnes & 
Teeters, New Horizons In Criminology (Prentice-Hall, 1943). 

* Specific data on the cell blocks, number of cells, etc., erected prior to 
1925 may be found in Barnes, op. cit., pp. 201-205. 
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sunlight were provided in each cell also by a convex reflector pierc- 
ing the “barrelled ceiling,” thus forming a window eight inches in 
diameter and called by the architect a “deadeye.’’® 

The bizarre arrangement of not having doors leading into the 
corridors from the cells proved anomalous shortly after the practical 
details of running a prison were realized. The overseers, whose job 
it was to instruct the prisoners in their cellular labor, were obliged 
to enter the cells from the rear yard which, in inclement weather 
at least, was a nuisance. Then, too, religious services, advocated by 
the founders of the institution to an almost fanatical degree, were 
seriously hampered since the ministers were obliged to call on each 
prisoner one at a time to impart the gospel. It was soon appreciated 
that if there were doors to the cells opening on to the corridors, the 
minister could preach his sermons at the head of the cell block 
nearest the central rotunda and all the prisoners could hear his 
voice at one time. The doors were accordingly added in 1831.** 

One innovation became imperative with this new door arrange- 
ment. In order to prevent the prisoners peering across the corridor 
into the opposite cells as the doors were opened for divine services, 
an opaque curtain was stretched down the middle of the entire 
corridor lengthwise, thus shutting off the view. 

An ingenious arrangement was devised by Haviland by which 
the prisoner could be fed in his cell. In the front of each cell, facing 
the corridor, the stone construction was broken by a feeding drawer 
and peep hole. The drawer was of cast iron, six inches deep and 
sixteen inches wide, projecting into the cell to a depth sufficient to 
form a table when closed. This table extended twelve inches from 
the wall and was used by the immured convict for eating his meals. 
This gadget was so cleverly designed by the architect that when 
the guard, or keeper, inserted food or any other object into the 
cell, the inmate could not see him. The keeper, however, could 
peep through the aperture and see the inmate. When the corridor 
doors, mentioned above, were installed, other arrangements for 
serving meals in the cells had to be provided. 

In Block 3, today, there are seven cells that do not have doors 
leading from the corridor. Apparently quite early in the history 
of the prison, undoubtedly before the doors were installed, some 


* From Haviland’s description of his plan, 1824. 
* Fourth Annual Report of the Inspectors, December 31, 1832, pp. 12-13. 
The doors leading out into the yards were retained. 
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cells were expanded or enlarged by tearing down the partitions be- 
tween two of them. Thus when the doors were installed only one 
was needed for the two cells. The other cell still retains small doors 
with peep holes similar to the description above. However, it is 
difficult to visualize the feeding drawer arrangement even from 
the vestigial remains as seen today in this block. 

The walls of the cells were whitewashed and the floors were of 
stone. Later, because of dampness, plank floors were laid down over 
the stone. This made the cells a trifle more comfortable, especially 
in winter. Each cell was furnished originally with a hammock or 
an iron bedstead. Later these were found inexpedient and wooden 
beds were installed. The bed was so constructed that the prisoner 
could rear it against the wall when not in use and fasten it with 
a staple, thus providing more room in the cell. 

Other furnishings in the cell included a clothes rail, a stool, tin 
cup, wash basin, “victuals” pan, mirror, scrubbing and sweeping 
brushes, sheet, blanket, and straw mattress. In addition, a work 
bench was included to keep the prisoner busy at his appointed 
task. The occupations, most of which were adapted to the small 
confines of the cells, were: shoemaking, spinning, weaving, dyeing, 
dressing yarn, blacksmithing, carpentering, sewing, wheelwright, 
washing, wood turning, brush making, tin working, shuttle making, 
and last making. 

The labor policy adopted by the Commonwealth for the prisoners 
was relatively simple, compared to those in practice in adjoining 
states. Work and trade training were considered salutary and highly 
important by the inspectors and officials of the institution but there 
was no thought of exploiting the inmates for profit. It is significant 
that the Pennsylvania prisons were erected when the industrial 
revolution was getting underway throughout the world yet no one 
seems to have given any thought to the installation of power 
machinery or congregate shops. In fact prison labor was to be 
handcraft in its nature. As stated above, the types of labor selected 
were those that could advantageously be pursued in the narrow 
confines of a cell.17 

Prisons throughout the East at the time were operated, so far 
as their prison-labor policy was concerned, under the contract or 


* For an account of labor policies in the prison, both in its early days and 
later, see Barnes, op. cit., pp. 222 ff. 
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“piece-price” system. Not so at Cherry Hill. From the meager data 
of labor policies, we gather that the warden himself negotiated the 
sale of prison products. Since most of the prisoners were shoe- 
makers or weavers, their products found a market in downtown 
Philadelphia. We note, for example, that shoes were sold by Warden 
Wood to George W. Richards & Co. (McElwee’s Report, p. 
174) ; a “case of brogans” to a Baltimore merchant, etc. Not until 
1844 were adequate statistical data compiled that tell us more than 
a few bare facts about the system of labor in the Cherry Hill 
institution.*® 

Warden Wood was somewhat naive regarding the productivity 
of his inmates. He wrote in his early reports that the prisoners 
would be able to pay for their maintenance. He wrote in his Third 
report: “It is satisfactory to find . . . that under all the disad- 
vantages of a new establishment, the convicts have, with a few 
exceptions, maintained themselves; proving that prisoners can, in 
many branches of business, work to quite as great advantage in 
separate confinement as together.” 


5. Metuops or HEATING AND SUPPLYING WATER 


Two problems confronted the early management; one was the 
heating system and the other was the water supply. The first 
warden, Samuel R. Wood, wrote in his first report that the warm- 
ing hot air furnaces called for on Haviland’s plan had not been in- 
stalled, so he had purchased six small stoves which he found 
“troublesome, expensive, and dirty.” He further added that he had 
made arrangements to purchase an air heater sufficient to warm 
twenty cells. However, a hot air system was eventually installed 
but certain defects were encountered, each of which had to be 
remedied by ingenious modifications. 

The stoves, or cockles, in which the air was warmed and con- 
veyed to the cells, were located in a “subterranean chamber.” The 
temperature in the cells was rarely ever more than 60 degrees. 
While there were no records of the temperature kept, the Journal 
of Prison Discipline and Philanthropy, publication of the Phila- 
delphia Society, spoke quite favorably of the heating apparatus and 
consequent comfort of the cells in the British Pentonville prison 
which was copied after the Pennsylvania system and erected on 


*® See Barnes, op. cit., p. 234 f. 
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plans similar to those of Cherry Hill. In the Journal article a record 
of the day-by-day temperature of the Pentonville cells was repro- 
duced for February, 1844 and 1845, and on not one day was the 
temperature more than 56 degrees. In fact, on many days it was as 
low as 49 degrees and on a few days 47 degrees.’® 

Thus we are entitled to believe that the prisoners were none too 
warm at Cherry Hill. In fact, many complaints on this point were 
raised in the monthly meetings of the Society, which attempted 
through the years to keep posted on the affairs of management of 
the Philadelphia prison. In one instance (March 13, 1849), it was 
reported that “there was much suffering among the prisoners dur- 
ing the late severe weather, so that many were obliged to wrap 
themselves in their bed blankets and pace their cells to keep from 
more severe suffering.” 

We wish to call attention at this point to the management’s con- 
cern with communication between inmates which was possible by 
means of the plumbing and heating pipes. One of the criticisms 
hurled at this prison by those not friendly with the system was 
that it is physically impossible to eliminate communication between 
prisoners. Wines in his Punishment and Reformation makes much 
of this practice and ridicules the prison physician who attempted 
to minimize the practice. The physician (Dr. Robert A. Given) 
stated in his report for 1850: “I have heard various estimates of 
the amount of intercourse afforded to our prisoners, but they were 
all very much exaggerated. My own observation and the opinion 
of our most intelligent officers satisfy me that the average daily 
conversation of each prisoner does not exceed, if indeed it equals, 
ten minutes.”*° There can be no doubt that resourceful prisoners 
were able to communicate by means of tapping on pipes, floors and 
walls. 

Furnishing adequate water for the prison was another serious 
problem. Due to the elevation of the prison being approximately the 
same as that of the city reservoir at Fair Mount, it was difficult 
to get an adequate supply of water. Enough was pumped to “carry 
off and cleanse the pipes of the prisoners’ water closets” but the 
“reaction of the contaminated air after the water is discharged from 
the pipes causes the cistern to be impregnated more or less with it” 


2” Cf. the Journal article, October 1845. 
® Frederick H. Wines, op. cit., Crowell, 1895 edition, p. 157. 
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so that there was no water for drinking purposes. Hence, a large 
well was dug in the prison yard. A horse working two hours each 
day pumped the well water to supply tanks installed in the second 
story of the center building which was deemed ample for the per- 
sonal use of the prisoners and staff. 

But from the very opening of the institution the sanitary condi- 
tions were deplorable. There was a woeful lack of sufficient water 
to flush the prisoners’ cell toilets and cess-pipes oftener than twice 
a week even as late as the forties. For example, Dr. Robert A. 
Given (1844-1851), the physician at that time, and a most con- 
scientious and capable man, said: “I have known the clothes of 
persons walking through the corridor to become so saturated with 
the odor that it was perceptible to others even after a walk of some 
miles in the open air.”* When Dr. Given resigned in 1851 he was 
happy to report a creditable list of improvements in this field. 


6. THE Cost oF THE EASTERN PENITENTIARY 


How much money has been poured into the Eastern Penitentiary 
during its existence of over a hundred and twenty years could 
probably be ascertained by perusing the records of appropriations. 
It has been recently estimated that over $3,000,000 have been 
spent on the structure to date. But it is interesting to note what it 
cost for the original building and cell blocks. 

The site of the prison was bought of the Messrs. Warner for 
$11,500. The legislature made its first appropriation on March 20, 
1821, and it was still making annual additions as late as 1835. The 
entire sum, up to and including that date, was $772,600. Part of 
that sum, amounting to $99,476.60, came from the sale of certain 
city lots and the site of the old Walnut Street Jail. 

During the investigation of the management of the prison in 
1834, which we shall discuss later, the charge was made that serious 
fraud had been perpetrated in the construction of the institution. 
One member of the legislature, Thomas B. McElwee, insisted that 
if the work had been done by contract it would not have cost more 
than half the sum. 

Whether this charge of fraud is true or not, it is certain that it 
was an expensive structure for the time it was erected since it was 
the most elaborate penitentiary plant which had at that time ever 


= Barnes, op. cit., p. 201. 
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been built. Visitors from various parts of the world came to Phila- 
delphia to admire it and all were greatly impressed by its massive 
wall and architecture. 

As stated earlier, the original Haviland plan called for the con- 
struction of 266 cells in the seven blocks but it was later decreed 
that more cells would be necessary. In 1835 there were 311 cells 
completed.** The last of the seven blocks was completed in 1836 
making presumably 532 cells.2* In 1845 the Journal of Prison 
Discipline records that 535 cells were in use. With later construc- 
tion to these original seven blocks the prison was able to house 600 
inmates in 1911.** 

Today there are over 900 cells with a fluctuating population of 
over one thousand. Since 1928 the Graterford annex, near Phila- 
delphia, houses about two thousand additional prisoners. 

If we may state that the prison in 1835 consisted of 311 cells and 
the monies appropriated up to that time amounted to $772,600, it 
would average a cost of $2,500 per cell. Compared with prison 
construction costs of today this is not excessively high. Maximum 
security prisons with their tool-proof steel and expensive gadgets 
cost today as much as $5,000 per cell. 

‘In the investigation of 1834 it was brought out that the cells cost 
$300 each in the two-storied blocks and $400 each in the one- 
storied blocks.** Of course such an estimate does not consider the 
overall cost of a prison and in addition, we have no way of know- 
ing how such figures were obtained. 


7. THE RECEPTION OF THE PRISONER 


The reception of the prisoner to the Eastern Penitentiary in its 
early days was not much different than that today. The same prepa- 
rations for his sojourn in the institution were as necessary then as 
now. The same data were desired except that in modern times 
more details regarding his early life, family connections and inter- 
ests are assembled. The clerk of the prison (John Halloway, later 
warden) was required by law (Art. 8, Sec. 8 of the Act of April 
3, 1829) to keep a record “respecting the history, instructions, as- 


= McElwee’s Report, pp. 8-9. 
* Barnes, op. cit., p. 201. 
* Ibid., pp. 203-204. 

* McElwee Report, p. 199. 
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sociations, general habits, predominant passions, and prevailing 
vices—as also the intended residences of the departing convicts.*® 
If this was ever done there has thus far been found no such records. 
The prison staff is more specialized today with its psychologist, 
psychiatrist, social worker, educational director and others inter- 
ested in understanding the prisoner. In the early days no such spe- 
cialists, other than the medical doctor (Dr. Franklin Bache, grand- 
son of Benjamin Franklin), were available. There was a chaplain 
but he served in a volunteer capacity until 1838 when a salaried 
“moral instructor” was appointed.?* The procrastination of the 
Commonwealth in employing a chaplain drew the following retort 
from the celebrated Scotch phrenologist, George Combe, who wrote 
of his visit to America in 1841: 


No single circumstance in the history of Pennsylvania 
indicates the low state of general information among the 
people more strongly than the extraordinary fact that 
after erecting this penitentiary at great expense, the 
Legislature continues insensible to every entreaty of its 
legal guardians to be furnished with adequate means of 
moral and religious instruction of the prisoners.** 


We get our description of the preparation of the prisoner from 
McElwee’s Report. He wrote that on the arrival of the convicted 
man he was first examined by the warden. Then he was taken to a 
“preparing room” where he was “divested of his usual garments, 
his hair closely trimmed and [where he] underwent the process of 
ablution.” Certain physical data were recorded [color of skin, hair 
and eyes; scars or physical blemishes; height and length of foot] 
and he was then given a “uniform and a hood was drawn down 
over his eyes and was conducted to his cell.” 

The hood [See below for discussion of the use of the hood in 
the prison.] was removed and he was “interrogated as to his former 


* McElwee’s Report, p. 85. 

The law of 1829 provided for an unsalaried chaplain but the administra- 
tion found it impossible to fill the position. However, Philadelphia ministers 
visited the prison in a volunteer capacity for almost ten years. These were: 
Rev. Charles Demmé of the Lutheran Church, Rev. Samuel W. Crawford 
of the Reformed Presbyterian Church and Rev. James Wilson of the As- 
sociate Reformed Church. The first “moral instructor” was Rev. Thomas 
Larcombe, a former Baptist minister. The Philadelphia Bible Society fur- 
nished the early convicts with Bibles. 

% Notes on the U. S. of North America during a phrenological visit in 
1839-40. 
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life.” Next, one of the “functionaries of the establishment uttered 
an address in which the consequences of his crime were portrayed, 
the design of his punishment manifested, and the rules of the prison 
amply delineated.” He was then locked up and “left to the salutary 
admonition of a reproving conscience and the reflections which 
solitude usually produces.” McElwee went further by speculating 
on the reactions of the immured prisoners: 


They reject, from sad experience, the daydream of the 
sages who, amidst the very bosom of society, have prated 
about the charms of loneliness. Existence has no charms 
unless witnessed by, or enjoyed with, our fellow men. The 
convicts feel it so. Ennui seizes them, every hour is irk- 
some, and they supplicate for the means of employment 
with the most abject humility. They consider labour as a 
favor, not as a punishment, and they receive it as such. 
They are also furnished a Bible, some religious tracts, and 
occasionally other works, calculated to imbue their minds 
with moral and religious ideas.” 


The question as to whether prisoners under the separate system 
were to be furnished labor was sharply debated for a decade prior 
to the opening of the institution. It is not our purpose to review 
this issue here. Suffice it to state that by the time the first prisoners 
entered the Cherry Hill establishment it was decided by the com- 
missioners to provide the means of labor in individual cells.*° 
Usually the prisoner received this work favor after the first week. 
That some type of occupation was regarded as a privilege is 
demonstrated by the fact that one of the penalties in the prison was 
the withdrawal of the recalcitrant inmate’s tools for a period 
of time. 

The prisoner’s clothes were made of coarse cotton cloth. In 
winter the uniform was described as “a roundabout, a vest, and a 
pair of pantaloons, made of cassinet, or sometimes very thick 
roundabouts, lined all through.” Stockings were of wool to be 
changed “every two weeks.” The inmate was shod in a pair of 
“stout shoes.” A cap finished his wardrobe. In summer, the mate- 


*® Report, p. 13. 
® The labor controversy is ably handled in the Journal of Prison Discipline 
and Philanthropy, April, 1846, pp. 120-121. See also, Richard Vaux, A Brief 
Sketch of the Origin and History of the State Penitentiary of the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania, 1872, p. 8 
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rials were lighter in weight. Certainly there was no attempt to 
humiliate the prisoner with a garish or degrading type of uniform 
as was done, for instance, in the early Massachusetts prison where, 
in 1812, for example, red and blue uniforms were issued, later of 
red, black, blue and yellow stripes. The only word regarding colors 
coming from the early Eastern Penitentiary was “such colours as 
are deemed suitable and convenient.” 

The food given the prisoners compared favorably in quality, 
quantity, and variety with other prisons of the day. For breakfast, 
it consisted of one pint of coffee or cocoa “made from the cocoa 
nut.” For dinner, three-fourths of a pound of beef without bone 
or one-half pound of pork, one pint of soup and as many potatoes 
as the prisoner wished. Occasionally boiled rice was served instead 
of potatoes. For supper, Indian mush was the main dish. One half- 
gallon of molasses was the lot of the inmate per month. Salt was 
given when asked for and vinegar as a favor. Turnips and cabbage 
“in the form of crout” were sometimes distributed. The daily 
ration of bread per inmate was one pound. They were, of course, 
fed in their cells. The prisoner-waiter (one William Parker) con- 
veyed the food in three little wagons which he named ‘“Wash- 
ington, Franklin, and Lafayette—one for potatoes, one for beef 
and one for soup.’’** 

Nothing appears in the first annual reports of the inspectors or 
of the warden indicating just how the prisoners were bathed or 
how frequently. But in the sixteenth annual report, dated March 
1845, we get some notion from the following : 


The daily escape-steam from the steam engine is passed 
into a tank containing about eighty hogsheads of water, 
which thereby is maintained at a temperature of about 
90°; ten separate cells, each having a bath, receive the 
prisoners that are brought separately by their overseers, 
and are allowed fifteen minutes for bathing; soap, fresh 
water, and a dry towel are furnished each. By this means 
40 can be bathed per hour without any infringement of 
the separate system,—an officer walking in front of the 
grated doors of the bathing cells effectually preventing 
any possibility of communication.** 


* McElwee, op. cit., p. 208. 
From the Journal of Prison Discipline and Philanthropy, vol. I, 1845, 
p. 173. 
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The report states that these baths were given weekly but in the 
Minutes of the Philadelphia Society for 1845 it was recorded that 
the prisoners were bathed once every twenty days !** The physician 
at the time, Dr. Robert A. Given, speaks of “the weekly use, by 
the prisoner, of the warm baths, now in operation.’’** So today 
we are not sure just how frequently baths were actually indulged 
in by the inmates. 

Perhaps the most unique feature of the housing of the prisoners 
in old Cherry Hill was the exercise yards attached to individual 
cells in those blocks which were not two-stories in height. These 
yards were surrounded by a wall eleven-and-a-half feet high and 
varied in area according to the block construction. The only open- 
ing to the cells in the original plans was through the exercise yard 
wall, as we pointed out earlier. 

Prisoners were given an opportunity of exercising in these yards 
one hour daily, in two half-hour shifts. In order to make super- 
vision easier, only alternate prisoners exercised at a time. Thus 
prisoners 1, 3, 5, etc. were out of their cells at the same time, with 
prisoners 2, 4, 6, etc. exercising at a later time. A guard, or keeper, 
patrolled the walls while another surveyed the entire establishment 
from the central tower. Every effort was made to restrain the 
exercising inmates from conversing or throwing written notes over 
the walls. 

Later records of the prison indicate that prisoners were per- 
mitted to use the yard for the cultivation of vegetables or flowers. 
There is also evidence that some men were permitted to keep small 
pets such as birds or rabbits in their cells and cell yards. 

Naturally in the official reports, every effort was made to con- 
vince the legislature and friends of the system that complete separa- 
tion was in effect. For example, it was stated above that inmates 
were taken individually from their cells to the bathing cells and 
allowed fifteen minutes for the purpose. No mention was made of 
the mask. In 1845 the warden, George Thompson, reported that 
he was employing, separately, some of the invalid prisoners in the 
“cultivation of the large yards between the blocks.” ‘These inmates 


See Teeters, They Were In Prison (Winston, 1937), p. 196. 

* Journal of Prison Discipline and Philanthropy, October, 1845, p. 232. 
Dr. Franklin Bache resigned as attending physician to the prison in 1835; 
he was succeeded by Dr. William Darrach who served until 1843 and was 
succeeded for one year by Dr. Edward Hartshorne. Dr. Robert A. Given 
served from 1844 to 1851. 
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were under the supervision of “‘a careful officer, skilled in horticul- 
ture who takes special care that no two should approach or recog- 
nize each other; the yards being divided by the buildings makes 
this task easy, and the prisoner being aware that the privilege so 
highly valued would be lost by violating the rule, has no induce- 
ment thereto.” Again no mention was made of the mask. 

The warden continued by stating that six gardens were thus 
cultivated and between 400 and 500 bushels of tomatoes “were one 
of the many descriptions of vegetables furnished.” In addition 
these gardens furnished, “under the physician’s orders, separate 
employment for twelve invalids half a day each” demonstrating 
that the “plan was not only humane, but important in a pecuniary 
point of view,—both in restoring health, and making those pro- 
ductive who were formerly the contrary.”’** 

In 1845 Warden Thompson described the religious services in 
one block of one hundred inmates. No mention was made of a cur- 
tain or of the use of masks. But the doors apparently were open 
and the inmates were apparently in their individual cells. The Rev. 
Mr. Crawford instructed them in singing and the warden re- 
marked that “during this exercise there has been no attempt at 
communication. I confidently assert this, as, if such attempts were 
made, detection would be almost certain. Two officers with woolen 
socks are passing constantly in front of the cells during service.” 
There can be no doubt that if the doors were open and the inmates 
were standing up, they would scarcely have seen across the corridor 
into the cell across the way and, with the fear that the guards wear- 
ing woolen socks might detect any attempt to communicate with 
their fellow prisoners, the rules were probably not violated fre- 
quently. 

However, prison administrators, then as now, always had to be 
on the alert against violations of the simplest rules. No rules are 
completely unbreakable, especially in prison where men have much 
time to devise ways and means of breaking them. 


8. THE First PRIsoNERsS 
The Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania was turned over to 
the warden and the Board of Inspectors by the Commissioners 
who were in charge of its erection, on July 1, 1829. 


* Journal of Prison Discipline and Philanthropy, Inspectors’ 16th Annual 
Report, October, 1845, p. 379. 
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The first prisoner, No. 1, was a Negro named Charles Williams. 
The prison records describe him as “a farmer; light black; black 
eyes; curly black hair; 5’ 714”, foot 11”; flat nose, scar on bridge 
of nose, broad mouth, scar from dirk on left thigh; can read.” He 
was sentenced on October 22, 1829 by the Court of Oyer and 
Terminer of Delaware County for burglary with a sentence of two 
years. His crime was committed on July 31 at 10 p. m. He broke 
into the house of Nathan Lukins (Dowling House) and stole: 1 
silver watch, value $20; 1 gold seal, value $3; 1 gold key, value $2.°* 
Williams entered Eastern Penitentiary on October 25. He was 
born in Harrisburg and was eighteen years old when admitted. 
His duties in the prison, according io McElwee, included working 
in the yard, cleaning up, taking care of the horses, and attending 
the mortar and stone carriers. In 1831, the two French commis- 
sioners, De Beaumont and De Toqueville, who visited the prison, 
talked with this first prisoner and disclosed that he was a shoe- 
maker ; that he made as many as ten pairs of shoes per week. They 
described him as follows: “This man works with ardor. His mind 
seems tranquil; his disposition excellent. He considers his being 
brought to the Penitentiary as a signal benefit of Providence. His 
thoughts are in general religious. He read to us in the Gospel the 
parable of the Good Shepherd, the meaning of which touched him 
deeply ; one who was born of a degraded and depressed race, and 
had never experienced any thing but indifference and harshness.” 
Warden Wood says of this same first prisoner : “The first prisoner, 
a negro boy of twenty years of age, brought up on a farm, made a 
shoe, on the fourth day after the commencement of his instruction 
in the trade, which passed with others and was paid for by the 
contractor.”** This first prisoner, Charles Williams, was discharged 
from Cherry Hill prison on October 22, 1831, two years from the 
day of his sentence. 

Prisoner No. 2, John Smith, was twenty years of age, sentenced 
from Chester County for horse stealing, for one year. He entered 
the prison November 7, 1829 and was discharged at the expira- 
tion of his sentence. Prisoner No. 3 was Richard Jones, from 
Philadelphia, aged twenty-eight. He was born in Fayetteville, 
North Carolina. His crime was highway robbery and this was his 


*® This information has not been verified and comes from one of the present 
employees of the prison, Mr. Tom Collins. 
*Tn his First Annual Report, p. 11. 
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third offense. Committed to the prison on November 21, 1829, 
his sentence was eleven years but in spite of this he was pardoned 
by the governor on July 6, 1832. Prisoner No. 4, John Lavrow, 
was eighteen years of age. His home was in Philadelphia. He 
entered the prison on the same day as Jones. His offense was also 
highway robbery. He was sentenced to eight years; this was his 
fourth offense. Apparently this John Lavrow had some special 
privileges; at least we may surmise this from testimony brought 
out at the investigation of the management of the prison in 1834. 
One prisoner, William Parker, stated at that time: “I have seen 
No. 4 sitting in center house alongside William Baen (a keeper 
or guard) reading newspapers. He was a white convict and had 
more privileges than any other prisoner—breathing the fresh air, 
walking about the yard on a Sabbath day particularly during divine 
services.” 

These four prisoners, together with six others** comprised the 
first group of inmates in the new prison. They were the “guinea 
pigs” upon whom the advocates of the strange system of separate 
confinement were to experiment in order to establish a new phi- 
losophy of penal discipline. Thousands more, both here and abroad, 
were to experience the rigors of this system before it was finally 
abandoned. Five of the first ten prisoners to enter Cherry Hill were 
convicted of horse stealing, with burglary, highway robbery, 
counterfeiting and forgery making up the remainder of the of- 
fenses.*® 

The first females sent to the prison were No. 73 (Amy Rogers) 
and No. 74 (Henrietta Johnson). Both were sentenced from Phila- 
delphia courts for manslaughter. The former received three years 
and the latter, who became a cook in the prison, six. They both 
entered the prison on April 30, 1831. It was the second offense for 
No. 73 and the third for No. 74. On December 10 of the same year, 
two more females, Nos. 100 (Ann Hinson) and 101 (Eliza Ander- 
son), were sentenced from Philadelphia for manslaughter, the term 


No. 5, Howard Moore; No. 6, John Curran; No. 7, John Kiner; No. 8, 
John Stern; No. 9, Patrick Murray; No. 10, Ebenezer Lewis. John Curran 
(No. 6), sentenced to two years for horse stealing, was discharged in 1831 
and became an employee of the institution. In fact, it was he who helped give 
Seneca Plimly the ice cold ducking which became one of the scandals in the 
investigation of 1834. See McElwee, p. 179. Also, below, p. 298. 

*® On October 5, 1835, 59 men and 10 women were transferred from Walnut 
Street Jail to the Eastern Penitentiary. 
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being two years for each. All four of these females were Negroes.*® 

By 1836 there were so many females in Cherry Hill prison that 
it was deemed necessary to secure a matron for the women’s block 
(No. 2 cell block). Mrs. Harriet B. Hall, a woman of “christian 
character and discipline’ was appointed by the inspectors who 
“felt confident that many of the unhappy females would be re- 
claimed from vice and wretchedness and restored to paths of virtue 
and true happiness.”” Women were sent to Eastern Penitentiary 
until 1922, when they were transferred to the State Industrial 
Home for Women at Muncy. 


9. EARLY Escapes FROM CHERRY HILL 


The first reports of the inspectors of the prison were strangely 
silent on the matter of escapes from old Eastern. Yet we know there 
were some during the first years the prison was open. All were ap- 
prehended soon after their getaways; thus none was recorded. 

The first convict to escape was No. 94, one William Hamilton, 
a Negro. He was employed in the institution as a baker and also 
waited on the warden’s table. One Sunday, during the absence of 
Warden Wood from his apartment, Hamilton secured a bedcord 
to which he affixed a block of wood. He got out on the octagonal 
tower and thence dropped to the roof of the front building. Placing 
his stick of wood across one of the embrasures in the battlement, 
he let himself down to the ground, a distance of fifty feet, and 
walked off. He took with him some clothes, razors, and silver 
spoons—property of the warden. He was subsequently arrested in 
Montgomery County for larceny and was returned to the prison 
and restored to his old quarters. 

The second escape was No. 127, Washington Taylor, who made 
his getaway in 1832. He had been permitted to leave his cell to 
whitewash his yard. He reared his shoemaker’s bench against the 
yard wall and thus was free in the main yard. Carpenters at work 
on the tower had gone off for dinner and had left the door open. 
With his bedclothes, a towel and a rope, he ascended the tower and 


“Tt should be stated here that only recently has the journal book for these 
early days been brought to light. The writer of this article is indebted to 
Mr. John Shearer, psychologist in the Eastern Penitentiary, for permitting 
him to examine this book which gives both the name and the number of each 
convict. In the early days even the keepers were not supposed to know the 
names of the prisoners. Their numbers were hung on their cell doors and 
sewed on their garments. 
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came out onto the roof of the wall. He drove a large spike in the 
wall, attached a long rope to it, and started to descend to the 
ground. But he met with an accident; the rope gave way and he 
was precipitated to the ground and was badly hurt. He was soon 
discovered crawling along the outside of the wall and was re- 
turned to the institution. 

The third escape was No. 143, John Kennedy, a stone cutter, in 
the summer of 1833. A temporary shop had been made for him. 
He simply left his shop, put on one of the workman’s hats and 
walked out the front gate with the other workmen. He was arrested 
in the city and returned to the prison the same day. 

Another escape was that of William Johnson, also in 1833, 
whose absconding was not marked with any peculiar details. He 
was soon apprehended in Trenton and was returned by his captors, 
who received a reward offered by the prison authorities. 

The most ingenious escape was that of Samuel B. Brewster, 
No. 145, the third to abscond in 1833. He was a carpenter, and was 
permitted on occasion to leave his cell to grind his tools. He was 
thus able to size up his prison with a discerning eye. On the day 
of his escape he took off the lock of the exterior or plank door, 
and by placing a small block of wood under the tumbler, he pre- 
pared the bolt for pushing back without the aid of a key. He in- 
serted a thick piece of iron into a rod three feet long, with which, 
after the keepers had retired for the night, he forced back the bolts 
and by cutting a hole in the door, threw off the bar. The iron 
lattice door was fastened with a spring padlock and he had taken 
care that the spring should not catch when it was closed so that 
he had no difficulty with this door. He was then in his yard and 
without much trouble scaled the wall surrounding it. His next job 
was to scale the thirty-foot exterior main wall. He had foreseen 
this task by constructing a stout ladder made of three parts, which 
he had concealed in his cell. He procured these sections and screwed 
them together. At the top of the ladder was a board attached to the 
sides on which were a number of sharp points for the purpose of 
affixing the ladder firmly to the top of the wall. This board also 
insured against the ladder’s swerving as he climbed it. 

Upon reaching the top of the wall, Brewster affixed a long spike 
in the masonry to which he attached the ladder which he had drawn 
up after him. But he had not reckoned with the layout of the land 
on the other side of the wall. At that particular point the wall was 
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ten feet higher on the outside than on the inside. He had no way 
of knowing just how far the end of his ladder was from the ground. 
He was obliged to jump and could not brace himself against the 
fall. Accordingly he sprained his ankle as he jumped. He was able 
to effect his escape, however, but foolishly went to his home in 
Kensington where he was apprehended a few days later. The story 
is that his wife betrayed him by notifying the authorities. As our 
contemporary informant stated: “He was betrayed by one, who, 
in accordance with the laws of Nature and its God, should ‘shield 
him and save him, or perish.’ ” 


10. Errorts To KEEP THE PRISONERS APART 


The philosophy of the Pennsylvania System was obviously to 
keep prisoners apart. Separation, one from the other, was the real 
objective and not, as the critics contended, solitary confinement. 
While the term “solitary confinement” was frequently used by 
advocates and friends of the system, the very fact that the legis- 
lature legalized visiting of the members of the Philadelphia Society 
in 1829 is enough proof that prisoners were to be afforded the 
privilege of outside contacts. It is not the purpose of this article 
to discuss the philosophy of this unique system except to allude 
to it as it bears upon other aspects of the administration in those 
early days. The writer does, however, take the position that the 
founders of the Pennsylvania System did not countenance un- 
interrupted solitude although there were those at the time who be- 
lieved this type of discipline was the most efficacious. 

The first warden of the prison, Samuel R. Woed, whose qualifica- 
tions we shall discuss later, was wont to tell a story which illustrates 
the efficacy of the system. He stated that he had gone down to the 
wharf of the city of Philadelphia and as he mingled with the laborers 
there he recognized and spoke to three different men who had been 
incarcerated in his prison at the same time and none recognized the 
others as having been contemporaries in Cherry Hill. 

In European prisons where the separate or Pennsylvania System 
was adopted, great use was made of the mask or hood which each 
convict pulled down over his face when he left his cell. Inmates 
were taken in small groups to work, to exercise, to chapel, with 
their masks over their faces. In chapel they sat in little coffin-like 
stalls, all facing the chaplain. After they had entered their booths, 
they could take off their masks but were unable to see one another. 


— 
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But in Cherry Hill there was really very little use for the hood 
or mask. The inmate rarely left his cell. The writer of this article 
has never seen an allusion to the mask in any of the annual reports 
of the institution but there are a few other sources which make 
reference to the use of the head covering. In the McElwee report 
there are a few references to the mask and Charles Dickens in his 
American Notes mentioned the hood as follows: “Over the head 
and face of every prisoner who comes into this melancholy house, 
a black hood is drawn; and in this dark shroud, an emblem of the 
curtain dropped between him and the living world, he is led to his 
cell from which he never again comes forth, until his whole term 
of imprisonment has expired.” 

There is a tradition in the Eastern Penitentiary that hoods or 
masks were worn in the early days. Occasionally (up to a few years 
ago) some old-time convict sent to the prison for his second, third, 
or fourth offense, will vaguely relate how in the old times under 
Warden Michael Cassidy (1881-1900) all prisoners wore masks. 
This is, of course, not correct at all since in Cassidy’s time two 
prisoners were often found together in cells and there is no ref- 
erence to the mask. The writer of this article has in his possession 
a picture presumably of the later Warden Robert J. McKenty 
(1909-1923) wearing a hood drawn over his face which is alleged 
to have been found in one of the inner reaches of the old Bastille. 


11. EARLY WARDENS OF THE PRISON 


It would seem that the first warden of the new prison was 
groomed for the position. He was astute Samuel R. Wood, a 
Quaker and member of the Pennsylvania Society who had joined 
that organization on April 8, 1816. He was also one of the in- 
spectors of the Walnut Street Jail. Great trust was placed in him, 
if we are to believe contemporary accounts of his knowledge of 
penal matters and of his personal ability. 

Warden Wood was born August 25, 1776, in the quaint little 
hamlet of Blue Bell, Whitpain Township, Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania, son of John and Catherine Wood. There are few 
known facts about his life, aside from what is known after he as- 
sumed charge of the new penitentiary. De Beaumont and de 
Tocqueville, the French commissioners who visited the Eastern 
Penitentiary in 1833, spoke very highly of Mr. Wood. They wrote 
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that he was “a man of superior mind, who, influenced by religious 
sentiments, has abandoned his former career [sic], in order to 
devote himself entirely to the success of an establishment so useful 
to his community.” 

A further word of testimony regarding this first warden came 
from the distinguished political scientist, Dr. Francis Lieber, who 
translated the report of the commissioners mentioned above, On 
the Penitentiary System. Said Dr. Lieber: “I have never found a 
superintendent of any penitentiary of a more human disposition, 
and clearer mind on all subjects of the penitentiary system than 
Mr. Wood; I must add here that I have received from no one 
more sound and practical knowledge of the penitentiary system, 
generally, than from Mr. Wood. I have for my part never become 
acquainted with a person whom I thought equally fitted for that 
station.” 

Five years later, when the good warden’s régime was under fire, 
the account of which we shall review later, the majority report of 
the legislative committee had the following to say about his 
attributes : 


His mind seems to have been devoted with much earn- 
estness to the cause of humanity, and the improvement 
for this purpose of what is now appropriately called the 
Pennsylvania Penitentiary System. Without any other 
compensation or reward than “the luxury of doing good,” 
this gentleman devoted his time and means to this inter- 
esting, but to many, revolting subject. Not satisfied with 
the knowledge acquired in his own country, like the 
celebrated Howard, he visited the prisons of foreign coun- 
tries, and there added to his already great experience. 
Such untiring singleness of purpose in the pursuit of 
knowledge for the alleviation of human misery, and the 
improvement of the moral condition of mankind, without 
any selfish motive to actuate it, is certainly indicative of a 
sound head and a pure heart. 


This report continued by stating that the inspectors of the prison 
“with great earnestness pressed upon Mr. Wood the acceptance 
of the situation of warden. . . . After some hesitation and reluctance 
he yielded to the importunity of the friends of humanity, who were 
anxious to place under his direction an institution which would 
carry into full effect, the great system so long urged by philan- 
thropists and to which he himself had been so much devoted.” 
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A word of rebuttal to these encomiums should be appended here 
in order to be on guard before we, at this late date, look upon Mr. 
Wood as one of those rare souls who goes about doing nothing 
but good. The minority report of the investigating committee of 
the legislature spoke with considerable feeling : 


The biography of Mr. Wood is totally gratuitous. He 
did not, like “the celebrated Howard, visit the prisons of 
foreign countries, without any other compensation or re- 
ward than the luxury of doing good.” He went to England 
for the purpose of improving himself in a particular branch 
of his profession, and from thence to Russia with Clymer’s 
printing press, not as a Howard. While in England he con- 
versed with some of the benevolent society of friends from 
whom he acquired some knowledge of the discipline of 
English prisons, and on his return was appointed as an 
inspector of the Walnut street Prison, and was subse- 
quently appointed Warden of the Eastern Penitentiary. 
This is the sum and substance of the matter.** 


The writer has tried on numerous occasions to learn more about 
Warden Wood but has been unsuccessful except to gather a few 
isolated and unrelated facts about his life. He is supposed to have 
lived at one time at 244 Wood Street, Norristown, Pa., and to 
have had a brother named Thomas Wood. He owned a farm at 
Plymouth Meeting, a hamlet near Norristown, was in business 
with a Thomas Mervine on Ridge Road, about three-quarters of 
a mile from the penitentiary (a stone and lead mill), and was also 
in the “mahogany business” with another partner named Jacob 
Zigler. Wood resigned as warden in 1840. The last we hear of him 
is from his farm near Catawissa, a small town in upstate Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Wood was succeeded by George Thompson whose term of office 
extended from 1840 to 1845. The third warden was Thomas Scat- 
tergood who administered the prison from 1840 to 1845. He was 
succeeded by John Halloway who had been a clerk under Warden 
Wood. Halloway served at two different times: 1850-1854 and 
1856-1870. Nimrod Strickland, of Chester, was warden between 
Halloway’s two terms. 

Upon the appointment of Samuel Wood as warden, he called 
upon one William Blundin, an employee of his in the “stone mill” 


“McElwee, Report, p. 123. 
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and who lived in Norristown, to be “underkeeper.” Blundin and 
his wife lived at the prison and the fact that the woman had free 
run of the establishment brought her into the investigation which 
shook the prison in 1834. Warden Wood was a bachelor and her 
name was linked with his in the charges. 

The principal keeper of the establishment, on its opening, was 
William Griffith. Those in charge of instructing the prisoners in 
their handicraft cellular work were called “overseers.” Those in 
charge of what we today call custody were known as keepers. 

The Philadelphia Prison Society, originators of the separate sys- 
tem of penal treatment, and in a sense “watch-dogs” of the régime 
at Cherry Hill, were ever mindful of their responsibility to the 
citizens of the Commonwealth and discussed the management of 
the prison at many of their meetings. However, two charges may 
be made against them. First, they were so moralistic and devout 
themselves that they often failed to impute wrong intent to others, 
especially if such persons were clothed with authority. Second, they 
were gullible. Both the wily convicts and the astute administrators 
could hoodwink them. The convicts simulated religion and posed 
as repentant and the Philadelphia reformers tended to believe them. 

At this late date we have no way of knowing what the members 
of the Philadelphia Society thought of the startling revelations 
brought out against Warden Wood and his staff during the in- 
vestigation of 1834. But we do know that not one word was set 
down in the Minutes of the Society’s meetings relative to this in- 
vestigation. From the time the prison was opened until the in- 
vestigation, not one word against the management of the prison 
involving punishments, escapes, violations of the separate system 
nor of irregularities in the financial operations of the institution 
appeared. Surely they should have known of the rumors that were 
current at the time. This is one aspect of the Society that cannot 
be explained. 

The first recorded complaints appearing in the Minutes of the 
Society appeared years after the investigation: February 11, 1842 
“some of the cells appeared to be neglected ;” February 10, 1843: 
“several prisoners were out of their cells and might communicate 
with each other and some of the prisoners complained that their 
cells were too cold and a few that their food was not clean.” 

The Society approved of the “shower bath” as a form of punish- 
ment in September, 1843; May 9, 1945, it was “reported that the 
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old floors were in bad condition ;” in June of the same year it was 
reported that on Sundays when the usual number of keepers was 
not present “much noise takes place in the three single blocks.” On 
March 13, 1846, a rather lenghty report was submitted stating that 
the institution was cold and that the labor conditions in the prison 
were unsatisfactery. 

Apologists of the separate system who may also have been 
apologists for the Prison Society also have contended that early 
irregularities in the prison management were inevitable; that the 
years between 1829 and 1849 were “experimental” years. This 
theme was expanded by Richard Vaux, son of Roberts Vaux who 
made such a contribution to the building of the penitentiary. Rich- 
ard Vaux was for forty years the president of the Board of In- 
spectors. He stated that the attention of the Inspectors was di- 
rected to the construction of the buildings and their practical man- 
agement without much regard to the workings of the system upon 
which the penitentiary was established. 

If we had all the facts it would doubtless be true that the prison 
never subscribed one hundred per cent to the philosophy of separate 
confinement. Consistently throughout its history from 1829 to 1913, 
when the Pennsylvania legislature at the urgent request of Gov- 
ernor John K. Tener repealed the law under which the system 
operated, violations of separation were in existence. Long before 
1913 the system was hopelessly broken down. The governor’s mes- 
sage to the legislature is here appended : 


The congregate method should be made a part of our 
penal system; and hence I recommend the passage of an 
act providing that the inspectors, commissioners and 
managers of penitentiaries, jails, houses of correction and 
refuge and reformatories shall be authorized, in their 
discretion, to have the inmates of such institutions con- 
gregated for the purposes of worship, labor, learning and 
recreation. 


Here, officially, was the end of the separate system in Pennsylvania. 

It is of interest to record here that one prisoner was taken from 
Cherry Hill to be hanged, accompanied by fifty marines. The pro- 
cession left the prison at eleven in the morning and the trap was 
sprung in county prison less than an hour later. This one prisoner 
was a federal offender who had committed “murder on the high 
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seas.” He was James Moran, No. 750, aged 19, a native of 
Southampton, England. It is recorded in the prison journal that 
he was hanged May 19, 1837 “till dead” with the word “dead” 
underscored three times. 


12. THE First INVESTIGATION OF THE EASTERN PENITENTIARY 


lt is amazing that there were scarcely any critics of the separate 
system in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.** Public officials 
and distinguished citizens throughout the entire state all were 
either enthusiastic or satisfied with the philosophy underlying the 
penal discipline as delineated by the system. Critics there were ir 
high places in other states, but not at home in Pennsylvania. To 
use the popular hackneyed phrase of today, they were completely 
“sold” on the idea. 

There were ugly rumors of graft in the building of the huge 
structure at Cherry Hill. We are not concerned with that in this 
story but it should at least be recorded that human nature was little 
different in 1829 than at present, especially in the erection of public 
buildings. The structure probably cost twenty-five per cent more 
than it should. There is no record however to cast the slightest 
suspicion on any of the members of the Philadelphia Society. Their 
hands were clean when the institution was finally thrown open to 
begin its gruesome task of regeneration. 

We have mentioned Samuel R. Wood in the earlier section. He 
was the first warden. Great things were expected of him. But, in 
less than five years his administration was under a cloud. Rumblings 
of discontent concerning the internal management of the institution 
were heard in the legislature. Serious apprehension “was excited 
in the minds of men friendly to the system that wealth and family 


“This may need qualification: In 1826 the Legislature appointed a com- 
mission of Charles Shaler, Edward King and T. J. Wharton to revise the 
penal code within the framework of a system of imprisonment at hard labor 
and solitary confinement. While engaged in their work the commission came 
under the influence of Rev. Louis Dwight of Boston, a foe of separate con- 
finement and a champion of the Auburn silent system. Accordingly the com- 
mission recommended that the construction of both the Allegheny and Phila- 
delphia prisons be altered so they might be administered according to the 
Auburn system. The Philadelphia Prison Society sent Samuel R. Wood to 
Harrisburg to persuade the chairman of the judiciary committee to throw 
his weight in favor of the original plans. Thus the act of April 23, 1829, pro- 
vided for the separate system. The report of the commission may be found 
in Hazard’s Register, No. 13, March 29, 1828. See also, Barnes, op. cit 
p. 101. 
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connexions were about to sanctify fraud, immense and palpable 
peculation and cruelty . . . if suffered to be pursued with impunity, 
would jeopardize the successful development of the principles on 
which it was founded.”’** 

Legislative investigations come and go. Some bring about far- 
reaching reforms, some merely give lip service to improvements, 
and some end in a complete whitewash. Still others manage to 
whitewash and reform at the same time. The investigation under 
discussion gave the administration a complete bill of health with a 
mild reprimand and instituted some reforms. The committee ap- 
pointed by the legislature was divided into two hostile camps; the 
minority group bitterly assailed the majority findings which we 
would today call quite restrained. 

The tone of the minority report was naturally bitter and we must 
accept it as prejudiced. On the other hand, however, they could 
scarcely have made charges that were altogether untrue. In fact, 
from the evidence adduced the charges were true or else there was 
wholesale perjury. We therefore accept the fact that the admin- 
istration of the Eastern Penitentiary at best was decidedly lax. 
But one can find nothing in the proceedings of the Philadelphia 
Society up to that time that would indicate that the machinery of 
the institution was not functioning satisfactorily. In fact, that 
splendid group of God-fearing men were almost smugly happy in 
the belief that their penitentiary was divinely inspired and that the 
Supreme Being was watching over their efforts. It is almost pathetic 
to read the Minutes of their meetings. But truth always finds a 
way of emerging from behind or under the mass of subterfuge and 
selfish debris consciously heaped up by little men in high places. 

We are indebted at this late date to Thomas B. McElwee, a 
member of the legislature from Bedford County, for insisting that 
this investigation be made public. It was due to his efforts that 
the entire proceedings were published in spite of opposition. 

The official investigation “for the purpose of examining into 
the Economy and Management”’ of the prison began when a joint 
committee was appointed from the Senate and House in the early 
part of December 1834. However, the preliminaries for the in- 
quiry were commenced nearly a year previously. Actual testimony 
did not begin until December 16, 183+, in the city of Philadel- 


“McElwee's Report, p. 3. 
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phia.** The first hints that things were not well came from dis- 
gruntled employees of the prison. Judge Charles Coxe, president 
of the Board of Inspectors, took down their testimony but from 
all we can learn, no action was taken by the inspectors. Since 
nothing came of these informal charges, several men “well-known 
and respectable” carried the story to the attorney general, George 
M. Dallas, urging him to ask the governor to order a thorough 
investigation. Dallas immediately communicated with Judge Coxe 
asking for the testimony. On March 8, 1834, Judge Coxe sent 
Dallas the testimony of some sixteen witnesses who had preferred 
charges against the management. This action had the sanction of 
the entire Board of Inspectors. After carefully perusing these 
charges, Attorney General Dallas sent the following letter to Gov- 
ernor Wolf, dated November 26: 


I believe it to be my duty to submit the subject to 
you, that, if deemed necessary, measures may be taken 
alike to preserve this valuable institution in the esteem 
of our fellow citizens, to remove all doubts as to its 
system of discipline and general management, and, if 
abuses really exist, to reform them before much mischief 
shall have been produced.** 


The charges were serious. They embraced a wide variety of 
loose practices, which, if true, would be inimical to efficiency in any 
institution and would tend to break down the morale of employees 
possessing any degree of integrity. That some of the charges were 
based upon unimpeachable evidence is undoubtedly true; that 
some were exaggerated may also be true; and that some grew out 
of a misunderstanding on the part of the complainants of the 
purpose of such an institution as the Eastern Penitentiary is quite 
obvious. The mass of evidence paraded before the committee dur- 
ing the five weeks’ hearing (December 16, 1834-January 22, 1835) 
was variously interpreted by the members sitting in judgment. An 
abridged statement of the charges includes: (1) practices and 
manners among the officers, both males and females, licentious and 
immoral in nature, generally known and participated in by the 
warden and his deputies; (2) embezzlement and misapplication of 
public provisions and labor for use of the warden and others, some 


“Meetings were held in “Mrs. Yohe’s North American Hotel.” 
“McElwee’s Report, p. 114. 
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even not connected with the institution; (3) cruel and unusual 
punishments inflicted on the prisoners by order of the warden, but 
not authorized by law; (4) known practices and habits incon- 
sistent with the object of a penitentiary such as the giving of large 
entertainments, “carousing and dancing late at night,” etc.; (5) 
disregard for the principle of separate confinement by permitting 
some favored prisoners to be out of their cells.*® 

Elaborating on these charges it was testified that prisoners were 
allowed out of their cells on numerous occasions to wait table in 
the various apartments of the administrative staff, immoral con- 
duct was practiced between the deputy’s wife and employees, escapes 
from the institution were never recorded by the warden, work 
amounting to larg sums of money was completed by the prisoners 
for private gain rather than for the state, ete. Certainly there were 
enough charges to bring about a thorough change of policy. 

Subsequently the investigation brought out the fact that a num- 
ber of severe punishments were resorted to in certain refractory 
cases. It was substantiated beyond a question of a doubt that iron 
gags, strait jackets, the practice of ducking, mad or tranquilizing 
chairs, severe deprivations of food and more minor punishments 
were made use of, in some cases with severe results. Space forbids 
an elaboration of all these charges. But the one dealing with 
punishments is worth examining since it demonstrates how easy it 
is for prison administrators, even with the best of intentions to 
resort to cruelty when fear and vacillating policies characterize a 
penal establishment. 

One of the advantages of the separate system of penal discipline 
was that those subjected to this treatment need not be physically 
punished. In the prisons patterned after the Auburn plan in which 
convicts were associated together during the day for the purpose of 
employment, various physical punishments were resorted to. The 
most frequent type of punishment was the whip. However, the 
water douche, and the dark cell on a diet of bread and water, were 
also employed. The floggings at Auburn and Sing Sing were 
notorious, especially under the martinet warden, Elam Lynds. This 
stern disciplinarian insisted that a prison could not be operated 
unless the prisoners’ wills were broken. And this could be accom- 
plished only by physical means. 


“Digested from McElwee’s Report, p. 34. 
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The separate system could, in theory at least, thrive without 
physical punishments. But, in practice, it was found, according to 
the charges, that certain barbaric punishments were resorted to, 
even by the “humane” Samuel R. Wood, the God-fearing Quaker. 
In the 1834 investigation the members of the committee were 
obliged to admit that excessive physical punishments were em- 
ployed to subdue certain inmates. 

Separate confinement lends itself easily to certain types of 
punishment which are certainly practicable. If an inmate in his 
cell refuses to work his food can be stopped. Or his tools, books and 
any other article which he may prize may be withdrawn for a 
period of time. Complete idleness is certainly one of the most effec- 
tive punishments in a prison and its existence without any com- 
panionship whatsoever makes it even more intense. In a very short 
time the prisoner begs for some form of occupation. 

This type of treatment was resorted to on frequent occasions in 
the early history of Cherry Hill. For example, an instance is re- 
ported from the McElwee report. William Griffith, the principal 
keeper, was having trouble with No. 50, William Napier, a notorious 
robber. Napier was born in County Down, in Ireland, and at the 
time of conviction was thirty-six years of age. He had for many 
years been a “man-of-war’s man,” and was over six feet and 
“robust and athletic.” He possessed a “remarkable fierce and stub- 
born temper.” 

Becoming careless in his work, he would frequently spoil it, 
capitalizing on the fact that he was blind in one eye and, with the 
other eye sore, insisting that he should be placed on the sick list. 
Griffith immediately removed Napier’s tools and books and re- 
stricted his visits to a minimum. Before a week had elapsed he 
began to grow uneasy. He paced his cell continuously and begged 
for work. He admitted he had “been playing old soldier.” Never- 
theless, his pleas went unanswered. He would explain to the 
keepers : “Give me back my work or I'll go crazy,” or “For God’s 
sake, give me a book or I shall die.” At the expiration of three 
weeks his work was returned to him and he became “unusually 
diligent,” and never gave any further trouble. 

The common types of punishment were, in addition to with- 
drawal of the prisoner’s tools and books, deprivation of his ex- 
ercise, moderate deprivation of food and excessive deprivation of 
food. One prisoner, No. 66, Kyser by name, a forger, was denied 
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food for six consecutive days. Three days was usually the limit 
imposed. But other punishments were inflicted on certain prisoners 
during the first five years of Warden Wood’s régime. There is 
plenty of evidence to support this charge. 

There was first the dark cell.4* This form of punishment can be 
labeled excessive although it may work little hardship if the cell 
is normally comfortable and the prisoner is given adequate food and 
exercise. Evidence at the 1834 investigation showed that often a 
prisoner was placed in an unheated cell with no bedding except 
perhaps one blanket, with little and infrequent food and then only 
bread and water. One instance that came before the committee was 
that of a “yellow boy,” No. 132, Charles Warrick. He was only 
sixteen years old, from Delaware County, sentenced to five years 
for arson. The report reads: 


One convict was kept in this situation for forty-two 
days; on the evening of that day one of the keepers was 
attracted to the cell of this miserable wretch by repeated 
knockings at his wicket; on looking in at the cell, the 
convict exhibited every symptom of delirium produced 
by starvation; he was on his knees, his eyes rolling in 
phrensy, and his frame reduced to a skeleton by the 
severity of his punishment. On the keeper inquiring why 
he had knocked, the miserable boy held out his little tin 
cup in his hand and exclaimed, “my father told me to 
knock to get a little mush.” The keeper in violation of 
discipline gave him some bread, and next morning re- 
ported his case to the physician (Dr. Franklin Bache) 
who entered in his Journal, ““No. 132, weak from starva- 
tion.” Notwithstanding this entry, the prisoner was not 
released, and on the second day after, the keeper again 
reported the case to the physician who entered on his 
Journal after having examined the prisoner’s health, 
“suffering from starvation.” He was then released by 
order of the Warden in so emaciated a state that he had 
to be supported from the dungeon to his cell by two men. 


The boy’s only offense for meriting this punishment was “cutting 
up some upper leather of shoes.” 

A second type of severe physical punishment used in the early 
régime was “ducking” or the water douche. This was a frequent 


“The dark cell was an ordinary cell made dark. The skylight was covered 
-— half a keg and a piece of cloth was thrown over it; McElwee’s Report, 
p. 156. 
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punishment in early American prisons. It had several variations. 
Water poured on a victim from a considerable height was the usual 
method employed. The severity of the punishment depended on 
the temperature of the water or the atmosphere and upon the 
number of pails thrown. The case alluded to in the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary was that of one Seneca Plimly, No. 75. He was nineteen 
years of age when he entered the prison on May 14, 1831. His 
home was Bradford County and he had been convicted of horse- 
stealing. The records show that he was pardoned February 10, 
1832. He was supposed to be an idiot but the journal shows that 
he could read and write. When Plimly was subjected to the water 
douche “the weather was intensely cold, he was in a state of nudity, 
and icicles formed on his hair, and his person was incrusted with 
ice.” 

A unique punishment was the “mad or tranquilizing chair,” a 
fantastic contraption invented by the distinguished colonial phy- 
sician, Dr. Benjamin Rush, for the purpose of subduing excitable 
mental cases in the Pennsylvania Hospital.*® Known usually as the 
Mad-Chair, it was a large box chair, constructed of heavy planking. 
The prisoner was placed in the chair, his arms above the elbows 
fastened by straps to the back. Another strap was passed about his 
body, through holes in the chair and was fastened behind. Hand- 
cuffs were placed on his hands. Other straps were passed about 
his ankles and were firmly fastened to the lower part of the chair. 
The victim had no resting place for his feet. It was impossible for 
him to move any part of his body or his limbs. The pain was in- 
tense yet it is recorded that while in this chair, prisoners were 
severely beaten. When released from the chair the legs and arms 
were usually badly swollen. 

Other punishments that need no description were the strait 
jacket and the iron gag. The former was frequently used through- 
out the nineteenth century in both prisons and insane hospitals. It 
consisted of a piece of sack or bagging cloth of several thicknesses, 
with holes for the admission of hands. In the back there were eye- 
lets through which a strong cord was laced back and forth. The 
collar was fitted about the neck of the victim and the cord was 
drawn up tight in the back. Ofter persons were laced up so tightly 


“McElwee’s Report, p. 250, from testimony of the prison physician, Dr. 
Bache. 
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in this contrivance that their necks and faces were black with 
congealed blood. 

The iron gag is thus described by the investigating committee 
of the Eastern Penitentiary : “This was a rough iron instrument re- 
sembling the stiff bit of a blind bridle, having an iron palet in the 
center, about an inch square, and chains at each end to pass around 
the neck and fasten behind. This instrument was placed in the 
prisoner’s mouth, the iron palet over the tongue, the bit forced 
back as far as possible, the chains brought round the jaws to the 
back of the neck ; the end of one chain was passed through the ring 
in the end of the other chain drawn tight to ‘the fourth link,’ and 
fastened with a lock ; his hands were then forced into leather gloves 
in which were iron staples and crossed behind his back; leather 
straps were passed through the staples, and from thence round the 
chains of the gag between his neck and the chains; the straps were 
drawn tight, the hands forced up toward the head, and the pressure 
consequently acting on the chains which press on the jaws and 
jugular vein, producing excruciating pain, and a hazardous suf- 
fusion of blood to the head.” 

It was while fastened in this device that one convict, No. 102, 
Matthew Maccumsey, died June 27, 1833. He was without doubt a 
most obstreperous prisoner. At the time he came to the prison from 
Lancaster County he was 42 years of age. He was sentenced to 
twelve years for murder. The physician’s verdict was death from 
“apoplexy.”” Commenting on the prisoner’s death, Dr. Bache stated 
in his report: “This prisoner was received into the penitentiary in 
an imperfect state of health, the consequence of habitual intem- 
perance. During the whole period of his confinement, he frequently 
exhibited symptoms, indicative of a radically diseased and shattered 
constitution.”’*® 

Here, then, is the story of the first of many investigations of the 
Eastern Penitentiary’s management. Today it has only historical 
interest although it is proof that the prison, being a secret place, 
generally far from the public eye, should not be immune from 
supervision and control by the legally constituted agents of the 
public. The investigation of 1834 did serve a useful purpose since 
devices were inaugurated for closer supervision of the administra- 


“In Fifth Annual Report, p. 12, signed December 31, 1833. 
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tion and certain policies were revised which made for more efficient 
administration. 


13. CHARLES DICKENS VISITS THE EASTERN PENITENTIARY 


When the novelist Charles Dickens made his initial visit to 
America in 1842 he had already produced some of his most lasting 
works. At the age of thirty, when he landed in the country, he had 
to his credit the well known classics, Pickwick Papers, produced 
in 1837; Oliver Twist, published the following year; Nicholas 
Nickleby, written in 1838-39; and Old Curiosity Shop received by 
the public in 1840. 

To entertain such a distinguished guest was indeed a privilege. 
He was royally received by Americans everywhere. He seemed 
pleased with his reception and thoughtfully complimented the peo- 
ple and their institutions wherever he went. But what he wrote 
about this country in his American Notes, published later that same 
year, shocked the sensibilities of the entire nation to such a degree 
that it took years for the wounds to heal. 

No doubt in many instances he spoke the truth. But it was 
claimed that he took advantage of his reputation to toy with strict 
veracity to an alarming degree. Certainly the diatribe he hurled at 
the penitentiary at Philadelphia did not go unchallenged. The 
friends of the separate system rallied to its defense heroically, call- 
ing in experts whose opinions were even more authoritative than 
those of the British author. Dickens condemned the system of prison 
discipline with all the literary vehemence he could command. 

It was during the month of March of 1842 that Dickens made his 
pilgrimage to Cherry Hill. He was within the institution about two 
hours.®° The warden at the time was George Thompson. It is quite 
probable that he was accompanied through the institution, however, 
by Matthew Bevan, president of the Board of Inspectors, and Rich- 
ard Vaux, newly appointed board member. Dickens was quoted as 
saying that “The Falls of Niagara and your Penitentiary are two 
objects I might almost say I most wish to see in America.”*' Every 
courtesy was extended to him. He was taken from block to block 
and from cell to cell. He spoke to many prisoners in their separate 
cells. As he left the prison he was reported to have said: “Never 


® Philadelphia Courier, December 9, 1843. 
5! Joseph Adshead, Prisons and Prisoners (London, 1845). See his section, 
“The Fictions of Dickens upon Solitary Confinement,” pp. 95-121. 
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before [have I seen] a public institution in which the relations of 
‘father and family’ were so well exemplified as this.”°* Richard 
Vaux, who for forty years was connected with the board of the 
prison, stated years later that “not one word of criticism or objec- 
tion was then or there made [by Dickens]. He did not even express 
a doubt of the success of separate confinement as a system of prison 
discipline.”** Nevertheless, what Dickens saw in the prison gave 
him enough ammunition, aided by his fertile imagination, to indict 
separate confinement and the Pennsylvania System of prison 
discipline in such terms of vituperation, that the members of the 
Philadelphia Society were obliged to try to repair the damage he 
had wrought throughout the world. 

Space forbids an account of the criticisms of Charles Dickens or 
of the case by case rebuttal of the defenders of the system. The 
reader may profit by turning to the nove’ \’s American Notes for 
his criticism and to the Journal of Prison Discipline and Philan- 
thropy, January, 1861, for the rebuttal of the Philadelphia Society 
and its friends.** The rebuttal was made by William Peter, British 
consul-general, stationed at Philadelphia at the time. 

The writer has had the good fortune to examine the journal of 
the prison which has been found only recently. With the aid of 
clues from both Dickens’ and Peter’s accounts it has been possible 
to identify the prisoners interviewed by the novelist. Two of these, 
the German known by Dickens’ devotees as the “Dutchman” and 
the “poet . . . who wrote verses about ships and the ‘maddening 
wine-cup’ and his friends at home” have become classics. The 
others have not been alluded to by those writing on the episode.*® 
It is only possible in this all-too-long article to set down the names 
and numbers of these prisoners. They were: 


Case I “the first man ;” William Whitley, No. 1066; 
from Dauphin County. 

Case II “the German;”’ Charles Longhamer, or 
Langenheimer, alias Carl Morris; this man 


"Remark made to Matthew L. Bevan and quoted by Richard Vaux, A 
Brief Sketch of the Origin and History of the State Penitentiary for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1872, p. 111. 

Idem. 

See also, Negley K. Teeters, They Were In Prison (Winston, 1937), 
Chapter VII, for entire story. 

% The writer has prepared a more detailed story of the Dickens visit in 
which he described the cases interviewed by the novelist. This article will 
appear in a forthcoming issue of The Dickensian, published in London. 
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was in and out of prison many times and 
finally came to the prison gate in February 
1884 and begged permission to die in the 
institution where he had spent so many years 
of his life. His request was granted and he 
died there in the same month. 

Case III “the black burglar;”’ Alfred Shank, alias 
John Burns, No. 1565. 

Case IV “the man allowed to keep rabbits ;’ Thomas 
Parks, No. 195, sentenced from Philadelphia 
to twelve years for murder. 

Case V “the English thief ;” James Williamson, alias 
Northwood, No. 1469, a native of London. 

Case VI “the poet;” George Ryno, No. 1292; from 
Trenton ; wrote poetry and published a vol- 
ume of verse entitled Buds and Flowers, of 
Leisure Hours, under the name of Harry 
Hawser. Mr. James Shields of Philadelphia 
owns two copies of this book. 

Case VII “the accomplished surgeon ;” Fred F. Faust- 
enberg, No. 1290. 

Case VIII “the pretty colored boy;” David Johnson, 
No. 1453, 13 years old; sentenced from 
Philadelphia for arson. 

Case IX “the Sailor;’ Samuel Davis, No. 58; from 
Camden, N. J.; sentenced to 12 years from 
Philadelphia for rape. 

Cases X “the three young women in adjoining cells ;” 
all Negroes; Louisa Harman, No. 1174; 
Elizabeth Thompson, No. 1175; Ann Rich- 
ards, No. 1176; sentenced from Philadel- 
phia court for conspiracy; all three were 
prostitutes. 





These, then, were the major incidents that occurred during the 
first fifteen years of the Eastern State Penitentiary. This famous 
institution served as a model throughout the world, both as to its 
architecture as well as to its philosophy. In the opinion of the 
writer, it is undoubtedly the most famous institution of its kind in 
the history of penology. 























THE GERMAN REFORMED CHURCH AND 
THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT (1787-1855) 


By GLENN WEAVER 


ees French and Indian War (1754-1763) was an important 
milestone in the history of the German-speaking inhabitants of 
British North America. Prior to this conflict these German-speak- 
ing British subjects had regarded themselves (and had been re- 
garded by their English-speaking neighbors) as a foreign group, 
hardly even remotely interested in the affairs of their English 
rulers. The war, however, largely because of the cruel massacres 
by the Indian allies of the French, brought the majority of Ger- 
mans to feel that the cause of the English was the cause of the 
Germans, and during the conflict the Reformed clergy unanimously 
exerted their influence to aid the British cause.’ 

Doubtless, the French and Indian War marked an important 
step in the Anglicanization and the Americanization of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church, but their almost exclusive use of the Ger- 
man language prevented the members of this communion from ex- 
tensively participating in colonial politics. Nevertheless, during the 
American Revolution both pastors and people were ardent sup- 
porters of the independence movement and were almost without 
exception loyal to the patriot cause.* 

The German Reformed Church had suffered spiritually and ma- 
terially during the Revolutionary period,® and the years immediately 
following the signing of the peace were lean ones indeed.* One Re- 
formed schoolmaster, who may not have been typical of the de- 
nomination’s “intelligencia” wrote in his journal (1786) “the war 


* This subject is treated in considerable detail in the present writer’s The 
German-Speaking Religious Denominations and Sects in British North 
America during the French and Indian War 1754-1763, Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania [Unpublished M.A. Thesis, Lehigh University], 1947. 

*See H. M. J. Klein, The History of the Eastern Synod of the Reformed 
Church in the United States (Lancaster: Eastern Synod, 1943), pp. 68-69 
for a partial list of Reformed patriots. 

* Minutes and Letters of the Coetus of the German Reformed Congrega- 
tions in Pennsylvania 1747-1792 (Philadelphia: Reformed Church Publica- 
tion Board, 1903), pp. 350, et seq. 

“Ibid., pp. 388, et seq. 
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which was to bring liberty . . . [has] brought only slavery to our 
poor people.”® 

But with the establishment of the new federal government in 
1789 and with the inauguration of President Washington on April 
30 of that year, the small and struggling denomination looked for- 
ward with a new hope for the future. At the meeting of the Coetus® 
held in Philadelphia June 10 and 11, 1789, the members, realizing 
that “other prominent religious denominations of English and 
German nationality . . . [had] sent their congratulations to the 
worthy General Washington on his elevation to the highest office 
of the Government,” resolved to send a similar address. The com- 
mittee of three clergymen and three lay-delegates’ wrote to the 
Chief Executive, extending the felicitations of the synod and wish- 
ing the President well in his new capacity.* To this letter the 
President replied: 


I am happy in concurring with you in the sentiments of 
gratitude and piety towards Almighty God which are ex- 
pressed with such fervency of devotion in your address, 
and in believing that I shall always find in you and the 
German Reformed congregations in the United States 
a conduct correspondent to such worthy and pious expres- 
sions. At the same time I return you my thanks for the 
manifestation of your firm purpose to support in your 
persons a government founded in justice and equity, and 
for the promise that it will be your constant duty to im- 
press the minds of the people entrusted to your care with 
a due sense of the necessity of uniting reverence to such a 
government and obedience to its laws with the duties and 
exercises of religion. Be assured, gentlemen, it is by such 
conduct very much in the power of the important office 


® Account book of John Daniel Jung, quoted in Thomas R. Brendle, “John 
Daniel Jung, Schoolmaster,” Bulletin Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the United States, VI (July 1935), 30. Jung was schoolmaster for 
the Old Goshenhoppen Congregation in Upper Salford Township, Mont- 
gomery County, Pennsylvania. 

® The Coetus of the German Reformed Congregations in Pennsylvania was 
the governing body of the German Reformed Church in the United States. 
It was founded in 1747 and operated as a mission branch of the Reformed 
Church of Holland. Despite its name (the Coetus of the Reformed Congrega- 
tions in Pennsylvania), by 1789 there were congregations in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and New Jersey. Congregations in New York, Virginia, and the 
two Carolinas existed independently of the Coetus but regarded themselves 
as unofficially a part of the communion. 
7 Minutes and Letters of the Coetus, p. 428. 
8 Ibid., p. 434. 
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which I have accepted, and to give me occasion to rejoice 
in this world for having followed therein the dictates of 
my conscience. Be pleased, also, to accept my acknowledg- 
ments for the interest you so kindly take in the prosperity 
of my person, family and administration. May your devo- 
tions before the throne of grace be prevalent in calling 
down the blessings of heaven upon yourselves and your 
country.° 


The tone of Washington’s letter to the Coetus indicates a genuine 
affection for these German-speaking people, and the relationships 
between the two were thereafter always cordial. On occasion he 
attended worship at Reformed Churches,’® and during the yellow 
fever epidemic which swept Philadelphia in 1793 the President is 
said to have spent three months at the home of the Reverend Dr. 
Frederick Lebrecht Herman, the Reformed pastor at German- 
town." The death of President Washington in 1799 was the oc- 
casion of memorial services in various congregations from Penn- 
sylvania to North Carolina.” 

Whatever may have been Thomas Jefferson’s appeal to the 
contemporary German vote, some later theologians of the Re- 
formed Church seem to have held him in low regard. J. H. A. 
Bomberger in 1851 referred to him as an “obsequious and ambi- 
tious politician . . . whose sympathies with the masses were. . . 
sickly and selfish.”** President James Buchanan, a resident of Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, which was after 1853 the intellectual center 
of the Church, was a close friend of various Reformed clergymen 
who were affiliated with Franklin and Marshall College. Dr. John 
Williamson Nevin, the head of the institution, was the president’s 
personal friend. Marshall College had granted Buchanan the degree 


® Tbid., p. 435. ‘ 

The Diaries of George Washington 1748-1799 [John C. Fitzpatrick, ed.] 
(4 vols., Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company for the Mount 
Vernon Ladies’ Association of the Union, 1925), IV, 171. As late as 1859 
Washington’s attitude toward religion and its institutional expression was 
the subject of an affectionate but serious article by a Reformed theologian, 
Amos H. Kremer, “The Religious Character of Washington,” Mercersburg 
Review, XI (April 1859), 211-222. 

™ Thos. S. Stein, Centennial History of Lebanon Classis of the Reformed 
Church in the United States [Lebanon, Pennsylvania: Sowers Printing Com- 
pany, n.d.J, p. 411. 

“Carl Hammer, Jr., Rhinelanders on the Yadkin ([Salisbury, North 
Carolina: Rowan Printing Company, 1943]), p. 75. 

*%J. H. A. Bomberger, “Our National Religion,” Mercersburg Review, 
III (July 1851), 307. 
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of Doctor of Laws in 1842 and in 1853 when Franklin College com- 
bined with Marshall College he became President of the Board of 
Trustees of the new institution. Dr. E. V. Gerhart, who had more 
than a speaking acquaintance with Buchanan, occasionally visited 
at the Buchanan home “Wheatland” and also attended “the meeting 
ratifying Buchanan’s nomination.”** 

Not only presidents, but governors as well cross the pages of 
denominational history. In 1822 the Honorable Joseph Hiester, 
governor of Pennsylvania, honored the Synod of Harrisburg with 
his presence, and the Synod returned the honor by rising during 
the governor’s entrance. In 1822 Governor De Witt Clinton of New 
York made a contribution of either money or books to the Library 
of the Reformed Theological Seminary.** 

The pattern of the Federal Government of the United States was 
from the beginning reflected in the denominational polity of the 
German Reformed Church. Ever since the organization of the 
Coetus in 1747 the congregations had looked to the Reformed 
Church in Holland for guidance and financial support. Each year 
the Coetus submitted a formal report to the fathers in Holland, and 
for each official act—such as the ordination of a new pastor—per- 
mission had been respectfully asked.** In the Coetal Letter to the 
Church Authorities in Holland, written in 1789, however, a new 
and independent spirit became apparent, for the president and sec- 
retary of the Coetus wrote: 


Most Reverend, Most Learned, and Esteemed Sirs and 
Fathers: 

... Since the new Constitution and established govern- 
ment of the country bring changes with them, we notice, 
among other things, that the several denominations 
throughout the States unite, form Classes, and then 
Synods. This will also become necessary for us, the Ger- 
man Reformed, and then the name, Coetus of Pennsyl- 
vania, would be too limited. In this matter we await the 
opinion of the Reverend Fathers. As the establishment, 
growth and reputation of the Reformed religions was 
always the chief aim of your noble exertions, we hope 
that the information concerning the union of the High 


“4 “The Diaries of Dr. E. V. Gerhart” (Selections from, edited by George 
W. Richards), Bulletin Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in 
the United States, III (July 1932, 39-62), 57. 

% Klein, op. cit., pp. 120, 140. 

*” Minutes and Letters of Coetus, 34, et seq. 
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German Reformed churches through the extensive Amer- 
ican States will be most agreeable and desirable to the 
Most Reverend Fathers." 


In spite of this bold resolve to take upon themselves the task of 
reorganization along federal lines, the congregations continued to 
chafe under the rather stern discipline of the fathers in Holland** 
until Coetus in 1792 appointed a committee to prepare a set of 
rules and regulations according to which the business of the Coetus 
could be conducted and by which “the Rev[erend] ministerial asso- 
ciation may be united by closer bonds in sincere brotherly love,”*® 
obviously a move toward centralization and independence. 

Instead of preparing a set of rules and regulations, the commit- 
tee prepared a constitution, not for the Coetus, but for a “Synod 
of the Reformed High-German Church in the United States of 
America,”®° which was adopted by the Coetus in 1793.2! This 
document reflects the influence of the constitution of the United 
States in several important respects. The preamble moves with the 
majestic poetic prose so characteristic of the Constitution of the 
United States and contains the same simple statement of purpose. 


Whereas, in accordance with the injunction of the 
Apostle Paul everything in the Church of God is done 
decently and in order; therefore all the ministers of the 
Evangelical Reformed Church in Pennsylvania and ad- 
joining states have deemed it necessary to establish among 
themselves a wholesome Christian Discipline and to 
observe the same, not with a view to invade the rights of 
the civil authority, but that, governing themselves, they 
may not be exposed to the censure of others. For this pur- 
pose we have unanimously adopted for ourselves and our 
successors the following Christian ordinances and laws. 


As in the Federal Constitution, there was a definition of power and 
duties, a statement of requirements for officeholders, and a sort of 


" Tbid., 431-432. 

8 Tbid., 438, et seq. The Coetal Letter of 1790 (ibid., 441-443) reveals that 
while subordination to Holland was odious, the financial assistance which 
the Dutch Church from time-to-time provided almost necessitated connections 
of this sort. 

1 Acts and Proceedings of the Coetus and Synod of the German Reformed 
Church in the United States from 1791 to 1816 inclusive (Allentown, Penna., 
1930), pp. 4-5. 

” Ibid., p. 9. An English translation of the text of this constitution is re- 
produced in H. M. J. Klein, op. cit., 81-89. 

™ Acts and Proceedings of Coetus and Synod, p. 9. 
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clerical “Bill of Rights” guaranteeing pastors from abuse by their 
congregations.”* All in all, the constitution was intended to serve as 
a fundamental law (which could be amended by a two-thirds vote 
of clerical and lay members)** in the conduct of ecclesiastical af- 
fairs and so serve as the basis of adjudicating legal cases involving 
congregations or clergy without recourse to the civil courts.** While 
the document definitely recognized the separate spheres of civil 
and ecclesiastical law, its creators were careful to imply in the pre- 
amble that the laws of the Church may not be repugnant to the 
laws of the state.?® 


The Synod was brought into being to serve as the single govern- 
ing body for the entire communion which was in 1793 largely 
concentrated in Pennsylvania, but by 1818 the denominational boun- 
daries had been extended so as to include congregations in Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Maryland, Virginia, and the two Carolinas.*® As 
travel was difficult and few of the delegates from the more remote 
regions could attend Synod with any degree of regularity,?" the 
denomination was in 1819 divided into “Classes” or sub-divisions 
of the Synod (largely along lines of states or counties) in order 
that congregations and pastors would be able to enjoy fellowship 
with others within a more restricted area. Synod at this point be- 
came a “delegate” unicameral body whereby each classis rather than 
congregation (as formerly) received representation.”® 

The formal separation of the German Reformed Church in the 
United States from the Reformed Church in Holland, as well as 
the adoption of the new constitution so closely patterned after the 
Federal Constitution further reminded the denomination of its dis- 
tinctively American nature. No longer was it bound to the ec- 
clesiastical system of the Old World, but this independent position 


= Articles V, VI, VII, X, XV. 

* Each congregation or pastoral charge (when a pastor served more than 
one congregation) was entitled to one clerical and one lay vote. Article IV. 

* Article XV. 

5 Supra, Preamble. 

* This expansion movement is described in Theodore P. Bollinger, “The 
Westward Expansion of the Reformed Church,” Bulletin Theological Sem- 
inary of the Reformed Church in the United States, II (January 1931), 
63-103. 

™ The first session to be held outside Pennsylvania was at Baltimore, Mary- 
land in 1806. Subsequent to this date only three sessions were held in Mary- 
land (1809, 1813, and 1848). None were held in other states. Klein, op. cit. 
pp. 370 ff. 

* Klein, op. cit., pp. 103-108. 
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and a rapidly increasing membership notwithstanding, the members 
of the groups were slow in showing a willingness to participate in 
affairs of state and to be vitally concerned with political affairs. 
The serious manner in which the Germans regarded their religion 
and the doctrine of separation of church and state, one which char- 
acterized the denomination throughout its early New World his- 
tory—a reaction to the continental state-church system which the 
German immigrants regarded as having been prejudicial to their 
interests—contributed to their attitude that it was better to serve 
God than Caesar. 

To this general expression of attitude there are several notable 
exceptions, most of which were inspired by the actions of the large 
English-speaking bodies, and which invariably were prompted by 
the feeling that the action taken was as a last resort in cases where 
silence was regarded as dangerous to religious freedom. The books 
and pamphlets of Thomas Paine were condemned by the Synod 
of 1796 as being “blasphemous,” but no suggestion was made re- 
garding a government censorship. The pastors, however, were in- 
structed to “endeavor to operate against these [works and their] 
results, by watching and prayer, according to the example of the 
apostles.’’* 

In 1813 Synod, deploring “the critical and sad condition of our 
country” brought about by the war which was then in progress, 
unanimously resolved to set “the first Thursday in August, as a 
day of humiliation and prayer,” to urge the Lutheran Synod to take 
a similar course, and to “transmit a petition for a similar purpose 
to the Hon. Governor of this State [ Pennsylvania].’*° 

Early in the nineteenth century several clergy assumed public 
office, quite to the disapproval of the church authorities. James R. 
Reily, a licentiate, who was in 1816 in the employ of the state 
legislature of Pennsylvania, was for this reason temporarily denied 


” Acts and Proceedings of the Coetus and Synod, p. 19. In June 1790 the 
Coetus had favorably received a communication from “a committee of the 
Ministers in Massachusetts assembled in Boston” stating that the New Eng- 
land clergy had petitioned Congress “to see to it, that no edition of the Bible 
is published in these [United] States, without first having been subjected to 
a close examination [by the clergy] as to its correctness.” The communica- 
tion urged other religious societies to do the same, and the Coteus voted to 
send a similar petition “in case Congress has not yet done any thing in this 
matter.” Ibid., p. 3. There seems to be no evidence that such a petition was 
submitted to Congress. 

” Ibid., p. 63. 
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ordination by the Synod.*? The Reverend George Wack, pastor of 
Boehm’s church in Whitpain ‘Township, Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania, in addition io his pastoral duties and the operation 
of a thirty-seven-acre farm, served from 1817 to 1820 as Register 
of Montgomery County. The question was raised in a session of 
the Philadelphia Classis as to whether a clergyman could legit- 
imately engage in secular work. As the classis was unwilling to 
decide the question, the Synod was petitioned for an answer. A 
synodical committee appointed for the purpose gave a lengthy 
report with recommendations to the effect that under the laws of 
the German Reformed Church clergymen could not engage in 
secular work. Pastor Wack thereupon <esigned his office and 
thereafter devoted his time exclusively to religious work.*? 

In more prosaic ways the denomination was obliged to deal with 
the civil government. The Coetus, the Synod, and most of the indi- 
vidual congregations came into being without legal recognition 
from the civil government. The funds administered by these bodies 
were small and the Synodical Constitution was long felt to be 
sufficient legal foundation for the administration of denominational 
affairs. 

Notable as an exception to this early rule was Franklin College 
at Lancaster which was chartered on March 10, 1787, by the As- 
sembly of Pennsylvania. The idea of a German College was con- 
ceived by both Lutheran and Reformed clergymen whose “chief 
purpose in establishing the school was to have our German youth 
instructed in such language and sciences as to qualify them in the 
future to fill public offices in the Republic . . . and to prepare young 
men for the ministry.”** The college, however, was by no means 
narrowly sectarian. The charter provided that one-third of the 
board of trustees should be Lutheran, one-third Reformed, and the 
remaining third selected “from any other society of Christians.” 
Consequently, the original board consisted of Lutheran, Reformed, 
Episcopal, Moravian, and Roman Catholic clergy, and of laymen 
from still other bodies.** 


* Tbid., p. 76. 

*® Charles E. Schaeffer, History of the Classis of Philadelphia of the Re- 
formed Church in the United States ([{Philadelphia]: Classis of Philadel- 
phia, 1944), pp. 20-21. 

® Coetal Letter of 1790, Minutes and Letters of the Coetus, p. 441. 

“TL. H. Butterfield], A Letter by Dr. Benjamin Rush Describing the 
Consecration of the German College at Lancaster in June 1789 (Lancaster, 
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The impoverished Germans were unable to assume the full finan- 
cial support of the institution and they consequently turned for 
assistance to public-spirited non-German Pennsylvanians. One of 
the most influential supporters and well-wishers was the eminent 
statesman and physician, Benjamin Rush of Philadelphia,®** who 
visualized the college as part of a vast projected educational system 
of schools and colleges culminating in a federal university offering 
instruction in law, history, economics, and political science. Selected 
graduates of the college would enter the federal university to pre- 
pare for federal officeholding. The peculiar part in this grandiose 
system for Franklin College would have been the channeling of 
young German-Americans into positions in public life.** 

Other public figures of Pennsylvania lent support to the institu- 
tion for less idealistic reasons than those of Dr. Rush. Robert 
Morris, George Clymer, Thomas Mifflin, and Benjamin Franklin 
—the latter seldom had a good word for the Germans before re- 
ceiving the honor of having the college named for him—were all 
promoters of the institution, but their interest may have been in 
anticipation of political support from the large German population 
of the state.** Still other non-Germans became interested in the 
college as a means of Anglicizing the Germans or of promoting re- 
ligious unity among the competing German sects.** 

The festivities incidental to the opening of Franklin College in- 
cluded a dinner at a public house in Lancaster after which twelve 
toasts (the number was intended “to insult Rhode Island for her 
separation from the foederal Union”) to: (1) Franklin College; 
(2) The President (Franklin) and State of Pennsylvania; (3) 
“The influence of Science upon agriculture ——manufactures—gov- 
ernment & religion in the United States ;” (4) The Convention of 
the United States; (5) “George Washington Esqr President of 
the Convention ;” (6) “May the Citizens of the United States dis- 
cover as much Wisdom in adopting a vigorous foederal Govern- 
ment to preserve thier liberties as they did zeal & fortitude in de- 
fending them;” (7) The King of France; (8) The United Nether- 


Pennsylvania: Franklin and Marshall College, 1945), p. 10. This work which 
consists chiefly of Rush’s letter and editorial notes gives a rather complete 
account of the political background of the beginnings of Franklin College. 

* Butterfield, op. cit., p. 5. 

* Tbid., p. 9. 

* Tbid., p. 11. 
* Letter by Dr. Benjamin Rush, in [Butterfield], op. cit., p. 16. 
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lands; (9) “Spain & the other friendly European powers ;” (10) 
“The friends of Science—liberty & Religion in Germany ;” (11) 
“Perpetual harmony among the citizens of every Nation & Sect 
in Pennsylvania .. .;” and (12) “The friends & benefactors of 
Franklin College.”*® 

Having in the company of their English-speaking brethren dis- 
charged themselves of their patriotic sentiments, the Reformed 
clergy set themselves to the more prosaic task of supporting and 
administering their newly-chartered college. The donations of the 
much-lauded “benefactors” were paltry, and as the fathers in Hol- 
land had many misgivings regarding the project, no assistance was 
received from that quarter.*° These financial limitations notwith- 
standing, the institution prospered for a time, operating largely on 
student fees and contributions.** 

As originally conceived by the Lutheran and Reformed Synods 
and by the non-German promoters, the school was to operate as a 
quasi-public institution. The Pennsylvania Assembly had made a 
land grant, but had appropriated no money. The land at the time, 
moreover, was regarded as practically worthless. The state, never- 
theless, recognized its interest in the institution and in an attempt 
to reassure the Germans of its good intention, on February 27, 
1788, passed an act granting the college the use of the “public Store 
House” at Lancaster, a building which had been used during the 
Revolution to store military supplies. The college accepted the 
grant and moved to the new quarters, but for some time the build- 
ing served a dual purpose—school and warehouse—for not until 
some time had passed were the last of the supplies removed.*? 

Vast as were the lands granted to the college by the assembly, 
they proved to be a burden rather than a blessing. The ten thousand 
acres were widely scattered in small parcels, and there was even 
uncertainty as to the county in which the parcels were located. In- 
vestigation by the trustees confirmed the early suspicions that the 
lands were of a poor quality, and by 1813 it was found that certain 
areas had already been occupied by settlers who claimed “squatters 


® Tbid., pp. 18-19. 

“ Coetal Letter of 1790, Minutes and Letters of Coetus, 441. 

“ Coetal Letter of 1788, Minutes and Letters of Coetus, 426. 

“ Pennsylvania Colonial Records (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: Theo. Fenn 
& Co., 1853), XV, 367, 657; Joseph Henry Dubbs, History of Franklin and 
Marshall College (Lancaster, Pennsylvania: Alumni Association of Franklin 
and Marshall College, 1903), pp. 29-31. 
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rights.” Furthermore, the state claimed that, while the college 
buildings and lands used for educational purposes were to be tax 
exempt, the western lands were subject to taxation from the time 
of the original grant. In several instances the lands on which the 
taxes had not been paid were advertised for sale by the state, and 
the trustees were put to considerable expense to secure their 
recovery.** 

These legal complications, as well as movements to secure Re- 
formed educational institutions which would be independent of 
Lutheran or state influence, brought about a lag of Reformed 
interest in Franklin College. Unwilling, however, to allow the 
institution to pass from Reformed hands completely, the Synod in 
1820 contributed the sum of $100.00, with the understanding that 
the acceptance of this support would be regarded as legal evidence 
of the Reformed interest. In 1823 one classis, realizing that the 
institution had long since ceased to fulfill its original purpose,** 
voted to grant no further appropriations, but another resolved not 
to relinquish the Reformed share.*° 

In 1827 Franklin College ceased operations, but the board of 
trustees continued to function. Being relieved of the instructional 
expense, the board found that the funds of the institution continued 
to increase so that by 1840 (when the college re-opened) the total 
assets (including an endowment of $27,826.79) amounted to $38,- 
069.78. Contrary to expectation, the revived institution failed to 
attract large numbers of students, and to meet operating expenses 
the trustees in 1846 entered into an agreement with the directors 
of the Lancaster public schools whereby the school board paid the 
salary of the professor of mathematics, and the advanced pupils 
in the public schools of the city were to attend classes in the col- 
lege. The agreement was terminated in 1849.*° 

As Franklin College served no practical denominational purposes, 
the Synod as early as 1818 was considering the establishment of a 
theological seminary—oddly enough, in light of the difficulties en- 
countered in the administration of Franklin College—in co-opera- 
tion with both Lutheran and Dutch Reformed Synods, and pro- 


Dubbs, History of Franklin and Marshall College, pp. 89-94. 

“*The German Department, upon which the Reformed clergy had based 
their hopes for theological training, had been closed since 1789. Jbid., p. 89. 

* Tbid., p. 114. 

“ Tbid., 115, 124-134. 
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posals were even made to take legal measures to secure the 
endowment of Franklin College for the operation of the projected 
institution. The idea of a co-operative institution met with little 
support, and after the consideration of numerous details—both 
legal and ecclesiastical—the Synod decided to accept the offer by 
Dickinson College (at that time supported by the Presbyterian 
Church) of the use of that institution’s facilities in exchange for 
the services of the theological professor as Professor of History 
and German Literature in the college. The seminary opened at Car- 
lisle in March 1825, but no steps were taken to secure a charter 
of incorporation until the following year.** 

The committee which had been appointed for the purpose peti- 
tioned the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania for the granting of a 
charter, but when the draft which had been submitted was read to 
the Synod many weaknesses in the document (such as provision 
that the institution should remain in Carlisle forever) were pointed 
out. The committee made numerous changes and presented the 
revised document to the court, but in 1828 further revisions 
necessitated the presentation of a third draft. The Charter was 
finally granted in 1830.** 

The first students at the Seminary demonstrated an utter in- 
competence in pursuing theological study,*® and it was soon realized 
that some sort of preparatory institution would have to be created. 
Franklin College had not been satisfactory in this respect, for it 
had never exercised its right to confer degrees but had operated as 
a local academy, and in 1827 had closed its doors.®° From the be- 
ginning of the Seminary, work of a collegiate or preparatory-school 
level had been conducted, and when the institution was moved 


“ Tbid., p. 111; Klein, op. cit., pp. 135-140. An interesting but somewhat 
partisan and inaccurate account of the early history of the seminary is 
Theodore Apple’s The Beginnings of the Theological Seminary of rhe Re- 
formed Church in the United States from 1817 to 1832 (Philadelphia: Re- 
formed Church Publication Board, 1896). 

* Acts and Proceedings of the Synod of the German Reformed Church, 
— p. 39. The text of the Charter may be found in Klein, op. cit., pp. 149- 
152 


* Report of Dr. Lewis Mayer on the Theological Seminary, Klein, op. 
cit., pp. 138-139. The “Centennial Register,” Bulletin Theological Seminary 
of the Reformed Church in the United States, VIII (January 1937), reveals 
that so far as is known only one of the ten students who entered the Semi- 
nary during 1825 held a college degree and the other nine had no previous 
training on the collegiate level; of those who entered the Seminary from 
1826 to 1833 none seem to have had any previous preparation. 
© Dubbs, History of Franklin and Marshall College, pp. 75, 115. 
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from Carlisle to York, Pennsylvania, in 1830 it was only natural 
that a “High School” should be established as an auxiliary institu- 
tion. Attempts were again made to secure all or a part of the 
Franklin College endowment, but all that resulted was an invita- 
tion by the trustees of Franklin College to combine the two institu- 
tions at Lancaster.*t While the Seminary and the High School 
were to all intents and purposes independent, the latter had no 
legal status and it operated under the shadow of the former until 
in 1835 the High School was moved to Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, 
and the following year was chartered as Marshall College.** 
Marshall College offered all the advantages which the founders 
of Franklin College failed to achieve. Here at last was an institu- 
tion of the higher learning, free from inter-denominational incum- 
berments and all semblances of state control, which would provide 
pre-theological training and would also serve the higher-educational 
needs of the entire communion. The faculty was regarded by con- 
temporaries (particularly German-speaking contemporaries) as 
being second to none, and the physical plant was adequate. Money, 
however, was scarce and the institution was forced to subsist on 
student fees, synodical appropriations, and congregational dona- 
tions. The Marshall trustees continued to pursue their campaign 
for a portion of the Franklin College endowment, so successfully 
that in 1849 certain of the trustees of the latter institution even 
proposed that the Franklin endowment be divided between Mar- 
shall College and Pennsylvania College, a Lutheran school located 
at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. The proposal was acceptable to all 
except the local interests in Lancaster who reminded the Franklin 
trustees that there was this third interest in addition to the Lu- 
theran and Reformed. It was thus obvious that any arrangement 
combining the resources would necessitate the location of the 
institution at Lancaster, and in light of this recognized limitation, 
the negotiations between the two boards continued. Early in 1853, 
one-third of the assets of Franklin College were paid by the 
trustees to Pennsylvania College and the tax-payers of Lancaster 
voted to transfer the third interest of “the outside community” to 
the Reformed Church. Shortly thereafter the Pennsylvania legis- 


* Tbid., p. 136. 


5 Acts and Proceedings of the Synod of the German Reformed Church, 
1836, p. 10. 
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lature ratified the union of the two institutions as Franklin and 
Marshall College.** 

Charters for individual congregations did not become popular 
until the 1840’s, when numerous groups, some of which had been 
in existence for almost a century, applied for and received articles 
of incorporation. The Dartmouth College Case had demonstrated 
how a charter could protect an educational or religious body from 
government interference. The congregational charters thus often 
became legal instruments to protect peculiar religious or political 
prejudices of the incorporators and frequently there were stipula- 
tions strictly defining the corporation. St. John’s (Host) Church 
at Robesonia, Pennsylvania, according to the charter, was to re- 
main a “Calvinistic” church forever,°* and in some instances the 
charters were so worded as to render the congregation legally inde- 
pendent of synodical jurisdiction.™ 

While the Reformed congregations in most instances were 
typical cross-cuts of the German population (especially in Penn- 
sylvania) and contained some men of considerable wealth, they 
sometimes found themselves in rather desperate financial straits. 
Taking advantage of the precedent of a Pennsylvania law of 1765 
which permitted the conducting of lotteries for religious and 
charitable purposes, in the early decades of the nineteenth century 
a number of congregations petitioned either the state assembly or 
the county court for the authorization of lotteries. In many cases 
these petitions were granted and the drawings were usually con- 
ducted with considerable profit for the congregation."® 

Quite idealistically, the Synod’s founding fathers had envisioned 
the Synodical Constitution as sufficient basis for the enactment of 
by-laws which, with the accepted canons inherited from the Old 
World Reformed Church, would permit ecclesiastical law to order 
the corporate life of the communion without recourse to civil courts. 
Contrary to these expectations, the denomination found much of its 
dirty ecclesiastical linen washed before public gaze in courts of 
civil law. Questions of property rights in “Union” churches owned 


= Dubbs, History of Franklin and Marshall College, pp. 138-147. 

“Thos. S. Stein, op. cit., pp. 200-202. 

% Ibid., pp. 293-346. The congregations here mentioned were at Allegheny- 
ville, Berks Co., Pennsylvania, and at Gibraltar, Pennsylvania. 

® Thomas R. Brendle, “A Church Lottery,” Bulletin Theological Seminary 
of the Reformed Church in the United States, IV (January 1933), 34-39; 
Stein, op. cit., pp. 295-296 
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jointly by Lutheran and Reformed congregations were frequently 
decided in this manner.5* The Synod’s claims to the property of 
congregations which had affiliated with another communion also 
resulted in court litigations.*® 

Of the controversial political issues of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, the one most immediately concerning the German Reformed 
people was that of free public education. The Reformed laity and 
clergy in their opposition to public supported education have often 
been regarded as having little interest in learning for the masses. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth, for from the earliest days 
of congregational life the Reformed congregations gave such hearty 
support to their parochial schools that the arrival of the teacher 
often preceded that of the pastor.*® These schools were comparable 
in calibre to the average parochial school of the day, and some were 
conducted under exceedingly competent masters. Of this the Re- 
formed people were justly proud and any attempt to introduce 
English education on the elementary level, was regarded quite 
naturally as an attempt to modify (particularly linguistically) the 
typically. Germanic character of the Reformed people.*® Further- 
more, the tax-burden which the public school system would entail 
would place a double burden upon the members of these congrega- 
tions which already supported parish schools. Also, the idea f 
having education secularized was repulsive to a people who had 
lived for so long a time under a system which combined both re- 
ligious and secular studies under the direct supervision of the 
church. In Pennsylvania where the opposition had been greatest— 
obviously because here was to be found the greatest concentration 
of Reformed population and consequently the greater number of 
parochial schools—the opponents of free public education met with 
their first defeat when in 1809 each county was required to provide 


™ Thos. S. Stein, op. cit., pp. 277, 3 

Charles E. Schaeffer, ‘History hg the Classis of Philadelphia, pp. 50-51, 

© Minutes and Letters of the Coetus, pp. 138, et seq.; cf. Frederick G. 
Livingood, Eighteenth Century Reformed Church Schools (Norristown, 
Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania German Society, 1913), passim. 

© The earliest of these movements was the Charity School program of the 
middle eighteenth century. The definitive work on this subject is: Samuel E. 
Weber, The Charity School Movement in Colonial Pennsylvania (Philadel- 
phia: G. F. Lasher [1905]), passim; a more readable account is to be found 
in Arthur D. Graeff, The Relations Between the Pennsylvania Germans and 
the British Authorities (1750-1776), (Norristown, Pennsylvania: Pennsyl- 
vania German Society, 1939), pp. 33-46. 
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schools for all children between the ages of five and twelve years 
of age whose parents were unable to pay for their education. While 
this act of the Pennsylvania state legislature did little immediately 
to hamper the activities of the Reformed schools, the Free School 
Act of 1834 gave its quietus to the parochial systems,** although 
some Reformed congregations supported their schools for a decade 
or more longer.®*? The new order proved to be less offensive than 
its opponents had anticipated, and the church at large lent its 
support to the public school system.®* 

The slavery question was not a particularly important issue 
among Reformed people as most of them lived either north of the 
Mason and Dixon Line, in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, or 
in the Carolina piedmont—the latter two regions were largely non- 
slave-holding.** Of the major religious bodies in the United States 
the German Reformed Church was one of the few which did not 
divide into northern and southern branches over the question of 
slavery. It is true that the Classis of North Carolina seceded from 
the Synod in 1853, but the withdrawal was because of theological 
differences and not over the slavery issue.® 

It is surprising indeed that a group so largely concentrated in 
non-slave-holding states should have had but a few abolitionists 
among its members. Perhaps the best known and most influential 
of these few was the Reverend John H. A. Bomberger of Phila- 
delphia. While Bomberger was the most outspoken of the aboli- 
tionists, he never actively engaged in politics and seldom did he 
engage in public controversy.** In 1861, Philip Schaff defended 
slavery as a means of raising the Negro from a state of barbarism 
and heathenism to a place—low as it might be—in Christian 


™ 00 Years of Free Public Schools in Pennsylvania 1834-1934 (Harris- 
burg: Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction [1934]), pp. 1-20. 

Stein, op. cit., pp. 266, 272, 306, and 333. 

®F.g. In 1838 Susquehanna Classis petitioned the Synod to request the 
Trustees of Marshall College to make special preparation for the training of 
public-school teachers; Acts and Proceedings of the Synod of the German 
Reformed Church, 1828, pp. 11-12. 

“There were, of course, exceptions to this rule and an occasional Re- 
formed pastor was to be found who owned slaves. Jacob Calvin Leonard, 
History of Catawba College [Salisbury, North Carolina: Catawba College, 
c. 1927], p. 16. 

© The Classis returned to the Synod of 1866. Jacob Calvin Leonard, His- 
tory of Catawba College, pp. 142-143. 

® [Henry Aymar Bomberger, et al.] The Reverend John H. A. Bomberger 
(Philadelphia: Publication and Sunday School Board of the Reformed 
Church in the United States, 1917), pp. 112-113. 
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civilization.** Schaff recognized the evils of slavery, but thought 
that public debate on the subject merely added to the evil effects, 
and that these evils would disappear in the natural course of 
events.°* 

So far as political parties were concerned there seemed to have 
been no unanimity among Reformed communicants. Here as else- 
where, the people followed whatever course seemed to be most 
advantageous. Since the German Reformed Church was widely 
spread along the frontier of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and 
the Carolinas, and as those members who inhabited the thickly 
populated areas had few contacts with the Federalist hierarchy, 
the sympathies of both clergy and laity during the early national 
period may well be said to have been largely with the Democratic 
Republicans (or Anti-Federalists).°° This was true in spite of 
the fact that their two colleges were named for Federalist leaders, 
Benjamin Franklin and John Marshall, and that such Federalist 
leaders as Benjamin Rush attempted to use their influence in 
Franklin College to further their political purposes.”° As the party- 
lines of the young nation became more sharply drawn, the Demo- 
cratic Party seems to have been the choice of a majority of the 
articulate Reformed people.” 

From the foregoing it may be seen that there were numerous 
factors which kept the German Reformed people from becoming 
actively interested in political affairs: their use of a foreign lan- 
guage (German) ; their ideal of separation of church and state; 
their pride in an almost outmoded elementary parochial school 
system ; a love of their German cultural heritage and a sensitivity 


® Arthur Charles Cole, The Irrepressible Conflict [Vol. VII of A History 
of American Life] (New York: the Macmillan Company, c. 1934), p. 256. 

® “America,” Mercersburg Review, VI, 615-619. 

® Daniel Yost to the Rev. Thomas Pomp, Marborough Township, Mont- 
gomery County [Pennsylvania], September 20, 1798, “Letter to and From a 
Reformed Layman,” Bulletin Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church 
in the United States, VII (July 1936), pp. 30-32; Nicholas] Pomp to 
Daniel Yost, Easton [Pennsylvania], October 18, 1798, ibid., pp. 33-34. 

® Benjamin Rush to Dr. H. E. Muhlenberg, Philadelphia, Feb. 15, 1788 in 
Dubbs, History of Franklin and Marshall College, pp. 83-85. 

™ Of interest to the antiquarian, is the altar of the Muddy Creek Union 
Church (near Adamstown, Pennsylvania) upon which the craftsmen who 
erected a new church edifice in 1847 inscribed their names and party affilia- 
tions. Of the five builders, four were Democrats and one was a Whig. 
Daniel G. Glass, et al., History of the Classis of Lancaster of the Eastern 
Synod of the Reformed Church in the United States ({[New Holland, 
Pennsylvania, n.d.]), pp. 177-178. See more on this subject, infra. 
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regarding any suggestion that this culture might be inferior to that 
of their English-speaking neighbors ; a pre-occupation with earning 
a livelihood which their largely rural society necessitated ; a mem- 
bership made up largely of farmers and having few capitalists and 
artisans ; and—what was the result of the combination of the other 
factors—the absence of instruments of propaganda geared primarily 
for the purpose of awakening political consciousness. 

Franklin College, which had been intended partly by its early 
promoters to serve this function, had, from the beginning, little 
influence upon Reformed youth. At Marshall College, however— 
where the enrollment was almost exclusively German and pre- 
dominantly Reformed—political discussions were encouraged and 
controversial subjects were heatedly debated by the students.” 

The Messenger," the official Reformed religious newspaper, 
which was begun in 1827, regularly carried several columns of na- 
tional and international news, often of a trivial nature but usually 
quite impartially presented. In 1849, however, the Mercersburg 
Review, the Reformed Church’s first and only literary journal was 
begun. This journal was born out of the theological and liturgical 
controversies which had separated the communion into two hostile 
camps, and the promoters of the Review (who were alumni of 
Marshall College) attempted to vindicate the position of the “high 
church” party which was coming to be known in theological circles 
as the “Mercersburg Group.” Since the contributors to the journal 
attempted to justify their position on historical grounds, it naturally 
followed that many of its pages should have been devoted to sub- 
jects of an historical nature. Furthermore, the subject of con- 
tributed articles was not limited to theology, and articles on litera- 
ture, philosophy, and natural science were submitted by the finest 
minds of the church. It was in the pages of the Mercersburg Review 
that political science as interpreted by the intellectual leaders of 
the German Reformed people came of age. 

In the July issue of the Review for 1851 appeared an article by 
the aforementioned J. H. A. Bomberger, “Our National Religion,” 

™ “The Diaries of Dr. E. V. Gerhart” (Selections from, edited by George 
W. Richards), Bulletin Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in 
the United States, III (July 1932, 39-62), 41. 

™ Begun as The Magazine of the German Reformed Church, it was con- 
tinued after 1832 as The Messenger of the German Reformed Church; after 
1835, as the Weekly Messenger of the German Reformed Church; from 


January to November 1848, as Weekly Messenger; and after December 6, 
1848, as German Reformed Messenger. 
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in which the author attempted to evaluate both past and con- 
temporary relations of church and state."* Holding up the fed- 
eral government’s official recognition of no one particular sect or 
even religion as “lay[ing] the axe at the root of all religion under 
the hypocritical practice of patronizing none,”** Bomberger pointed 
out that the policy in practice gave undue encouragement to non- 
Christian or anti-Christian groups. Professing abhorrence of the 
state-church system as practiced in Europe, he proceeded to con- 
demn the federal and state governments for their failure to recog- 
nize the superiority of the Christian faith above all others, a lament- 
able situation since the majority of Americans who professed any 
religion were Christians. Admitting that the function of civil gov- 
ernment is not that of serving as a “theological tribunal,” he pro- 
ceeded to argue that since “his [man’s] religious and social nature 
... [are] both derived from God, they can find their true life only in 
Him. The two inseparately interpenetrate each other, and cannot 
prosper in a political divorcement ;”"® and therefore, the govern- 
ment’s interpretation of the constitutional articles forbidding the 
imposition of religious tests upon office holders and the establish- 
ment of religion represented a shameful repudiation of the appeals 
to Divine Providence contained in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence.”* 

From these observations and criticisms of the federal govern- 
ment, Bomberger turned next to the government of the several 
states. Here he pointed out that his own state (Pennsylvania) had 
long since created laws and had seen to their enforcement regarding 
such matters as the profanation of the Christian Sabbath,’* blas- 
phemy, “incestuous” marriages, and perjury—all finding their 
roots in Christian, rather than in natural laws.” 

Having demonstrated to his own satisfaction that the states were 
de facto Christian and that the federal government was failing to 
recognize a similar responsibility, Bomberger’s peculiar logic next 
led him to conclude that the United States was Protestant since 


™ Mercersburg Review, III (July 1851), 305-339. 

* Tbid., 309. Italics are the present writer’s. 

* Tbid., 317. 

™ Ibid., 329. 

™ Bomberger almost gleefully cited court decisions affecting Jews and 
Seventh-Day Baptists. /bid., 332. 

® Tbid., 232-233. 
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Roman Catholicism was in itself an ecclesiastical monarchy (tem- 
poral and spiritual) and thus incompatible with republicanism.® 

Perhaps Bomberger was attempting to wrestle with the idea of 
“manifest destiny.” Perhaps he was trying to urge his fellow re- 
ligionists to take a more active interest in affairs political. Then, 
too, he may have been advocating the enaction of “blue laws.”* 
Certainly, whatever may have been his objective, he did little to 
promote constructive thinking along political lines. 

What Bomberger obviously failed to do, more able writers again 
attempted in following years. The visit of Louis Kossuth, the 
Hungarian patriot, to America late in 1851 brought forth an article 
by Theodore Apple in the January 1852 issue of the Review, in 
which he denounced the European Revolutionists of 1848 as being 
dangerous radicals and in which he also censured the Congress of 
the United States as well as the religious, civic, and fraternal 
groups for their having been “taken in” by a revolutionary whose 
only claims to recognition were that he was a foe of Hapsburg 
monarchy and did not “whilst in Turkey . . . apostatize to Moham- 
medanism.”’** Unlike Bomberger, Apple argued for complete sepa- 
ration of church and state, and by broad implication, accused 
Protestant American statesmen of having their sympathies for 
Kossuth deepened by the fact that the revolutionary leader was a 
Protestant.** 

One of the most learned of the political articles to appear in the 
Review was that of July, 1853, by A. K. Syester, a layman of 
Hagerstown, Maryland, in which the writer eruditely traced from 
the time of the Persian Wars to his own what he regarded as a 
fundamental conflict between authority and freedom, coming to the 
(albeit not original) conclusion that in a republic the “government 
derives its power from the people, that it can confer no right, no 
power on the people ; and that there can never be justly any conflict 
or repugnance between the rights of government and the rights of 
citizens.”” His contention “that the nationality [the United States] 
that grounds itself on individual freedom, the same nationality that 
has hitherto presided over the discordant elements, . . . will rule 


© Tbid., 333-334. 

ie He used as his point of departure the Sunday Mails Report of 1829, ibid., 

308. 
® Mercersburg Review, IV (January 1852), 81-89. 
* Tbid., 82. 
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on, its controlling forces unimpared” is a far cry from Bomberger’s 
confusion of religious liberty with moral license.** 

Certainly the period of the 1850’s was the period of the crystal- 
lization of many of the doctrines of the German Reformed Church, 
and, as such, it was the period during which many doctrines, long 
adhered to, were formally stated. It must be remembered that the 
Synod avoided making any final statement upon the church and 
state question or upon any of its manifold ramifications. Char- 
acteristic of the time, however, was the rationalization of the Public 
School question by Dr. Emanuel Vogel Gerhart which appeared 
in the Review of April 1854.°° Recognizing the public school as a 
fait accompli, and assuming three classes of society—the productive 
and nourishing class, the governing and defending class, and the 
instructing class (shades of Plato)—-Gerhart maintained that the 
government, which existed as the organic expression of Society, 
was obligated to provide useful instruction to the youth of the na- 
tion.*® Apart from these sentiments regarding public education, 
Gerhart’s article presented his observations respecting the nature of 
the civil government : 


The distinctive feature of our Republican Government 
is the supremacy of the Jaw. Not rank, nor blood, not 
wealth, rules in our free land, but law; . . . the eternal 
principles of right and wrong hold the sway in our Fed- 
eral and State Constitution. . . . Every fundamental law 
has thus on the one hand the sanction of God’s authority, 
and on the other the approval of conscience. . . . Gov- 
ernment owes it as a first duty of itself, imposed even 
by the law of self-preservation, to promote the intellectual, 
moral and religious culture of the masses by all the means 
at its command.** 


Here, perhaps, may be found the synthesis of Bomberger’s legally 
enforced morality and Apple’s advocacy of complete separation of 
church and state—a position which called for governmental en- 
couragement of religion without state control or regulation. 


A. K. Syester, “Reflections on the History of Civil Liberty,” Mercers- 
burg Review, V (July 1853), 446-463. 

® FE. V. Gerhart, “Government in its Relation to Education,” Mercersburg 
Review, VI (April 1854), 275-292. 

® Tbid., 282-285. 

* Thid., 289-290. 
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Acting as an unofficial ambassador of American Protestant 
Christianity, Philip Schaff, Professor of Theology at the Theo- 
logical Seminary, delivered an address before the Evangelical 
Union at Berlin on March 20, 1854.8° While Schaff’s address con- 
tained little, if any, new information regarding the history of the 
United States, the speaker reviewed in brief detail the story of the 
development of the American republic and also presented an outline 
of the governmental system of the United States, taking care to 
point out those phases which reflected the religious interests and 
loyalties of the people. Two considerations of contemporary ques- 
tions were significant. The Mexican War was regarded by Schaff 
as “a typical example of American self-reliance,”’*® and the unsuc- 
cessful Revolutionists of 1848 who had come to America were re- 
garded as being both licentious and godless.*° 

An article which was less philosophical and dealt more directly 
with the political problems of the 1850’s was that by J. W. Santee 
which appeared in the Review of July 1855, in which the writer 
deplored the corruption of the political parties and condemned the 
Congress—particularly the House of Representatives—as being a 
disgrace to the United States. 

These articles may have been of little political significance in the 
total picture of American political life, but the fact that they were 
written by some of the leading thinkers of the German Reformed 
Church indicates that the Communion had ceased to feel that it 
was outside the stream of national affairs. The fact that the articles 
are almost entirely free of denominational reference also reveals 
that the Reformed people—or their spiritual leaders, at least—had 
cast aside the sectarian opportunism which had characterized the 
political attitudes of the preceding half-century. The fact that 
there was no apparent unanimity of opinion expressed in the sev- 
eral articles is unimportant, for this is the expression, pure and 
simple, of the freedom of thought peculiar to both political and 
ecclesiastical democracy. The philosophical, rather than the prac- 


* Published as “America” in Mercersburg Review, VI (October 1854), 
600-624, and VII (January 1855), 45-67, and as a separate volume, America, 
A Sketch of the Political, Social, and Religious Character of the United 
States of North America (New York: C. Scribner, 1855). 

® Mercersburg Review, VI, 608. 

™ Tbid., 611-612. 

“ “Signs of the Times,” Mercersburg Review (July 1855), 374-393. (The 
pages for this issue are incorrectly numbered 274-293.) 
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tical nature of the articles is, perhaps, typical of the German mind ; 
the great crusades of the 40’s and 50’s—temperance, missions, aboli- 
tion, had almost passed unnoticed by the Reformed people and it 
was not until the period following the Civil War that a definite 
social consciousness found expression within the Communion.” 


@Fred E. Luchs, “The Social Consciousness of Reformed Church Min- 
isters from 1850-1900,” Bulletin Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the United States, IX (July 1938), 115-125. 








CURRENT WRITINGS ON PENNSYLVANIA 


Compiled by Norman B. WILKINSON 
Assistant State Historian 


In presenting these selections from current writings on Pennsylvania 
history we are continuing the work of the publications of the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission, jointly sponsored by this Association. 
In addition to the useful volume already published, volume two of Writings 
on Pennsylvania History, covering the years 1943-1947 inclusive, will appear 
later this year or early in 1950.—Editor’s Note. 


I ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 


Agriculture in Berks County—Then and Now, by Charles S. Ad- 
ams. Historical Review of Berks County, V. 14: July, 1949, 
105-110. 

Pittsburgh: Workshop of Titans, by Albert W. Atwood. National 
Geographic Magazine, V. 96: July, 1949, 117-144. 

A History of Laporte, County Seat of Sullivan County, Pennsyl- 
vania, by Mrs. Guy M. Baldwin. Now and Then, V. 9: 
July, 1949, 109-121. 

The History of the Gas and Electric Industries in Lancaster 
County, by Horace R. Barnes. Lancaster County Historical 
Society Papers, V. 52: No. 5, 1948, 101-131. 

John Morgan, by Whitfield J. Bell, Jr. History of Medicine Bul- 
letin, V. 22: September-October, 1948, 543-561. 

The Scientific Environment of Philadelphia, 1775-1790, by Whit- 
field J. Bell, Jr. American Philosophical Society Proceed- 
ings, V. 92: March, 1948, 6-14. 

Inflation and Controls: Pennsylvania, 1774-1779, by Anne Bezan- 
son. Tasks of Economic History, Supplement 8, 1948. 
Brockden Brown and the Jefferson Administration, by Charles C. 
Cole, Jr. Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 

V. 72: July, 1948, 253-263. 

Thomas Holme, Surveyor General and City Planner, by Frederic 
S. Crispin. Old York Road Historical Society Bulletin, V. 
12: November, 1948, 3-19. 

Dr. John Coakley Lettsom, by E. Cuthbert Dukes. The Friends’ 
Quarterly, April, 1948, 99-105. 

Early Views of Reading. Historical Review of Berks County, V. 
13: July, 1948. 

The River Brethren Denominations, by Wilmer J. Eshleman. Lan- 
caster County Historical Society Papers, V. 52: No. 7, 1948, 
173-211. 
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Forgotten Highways of Transportation, by Stanley Gaines. Penn- 
sylvania Department of Internal Affairs Bulletin, V. 17: 
No. 7, 1949, 3-8; No. 8, 8-11; No. 9, 3-10. 

Stephen Girard’s West Indian Trade, by Albert J. Gares. Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History and Biography, V. 72: 
October, 1948, 311-342. 

The Ironmasters of Marietta and Vicinity During the Period 1848- 
1878, by Bertha S. Gramm. Lancaster County Historical 
Society Papers, V. 52: No. 6, 1948, 137-167. 

The Famed Markets of Lancaster, by M. Luther Heisey. Lancaster 
County Historical Society Papers, V. 53: No. 1, 1949, 1-31. 

Letters Relating to Colonial Military Hospitals in Lancaster 
County, by George L. Heiges. Lancaster County Historical 
Society Papers, V. 52: No. 4, 1948, 73-96. 

The Sower Printing House of Colonial Times, by Edward W. 
Hocker. Pennsylvania-German Society Proceedings and 
Addresses, V. 53: 1948, 125 p. 

Easter Customs of Lancaster County, by Elizabeth C. Kieffer. 
Lancaster County Historical Society Papers, V. 52: No. 3, 
1948, 49-68. 

Artists Look at Pennsylvania, by John O. La Gorce. National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, V. 94: July, 1948, 37-56. 

The Organization and Procedure of the Pennsylvania Assembly, 
1682-1776, by Sister Joan DeLourdes Leonard. Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine of History and Biography, V. 72 (July, 
1948: 215-239; October, 1948, 376-412. 

B. Franklin, Printer—New Source Materials, by William E. 
Lingelbach. American Philosophical Society Library Bul- 
letin 1948, 79-100. 

Old Philadelphia: Redevelopment and Conservation, by William E. 
Lingelbach. American Philosophical Society Library Bul- 
letin 1949, 179-207. 

The King’s Customs: Philadelphia, 1763-1774, by Alfred S. Mar- 
tin. William and Mary Quarterly, V. 5, April, 1948. 

John Wilkes Booth in the Pennsylvania Oil Region, by Ernest C. 
Miller. Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, V. 31: 
Nos. 1 and 2 1948, 26-47. 

Historic Description of Ancient Land Office, by Albert C. Myers. 
Pennsylvania Department Internal Affairs Bulletin, V. 17, 
February, 1949: 3-7. 

The Old Erie County Canal, Its History and Service, by John E. 
Reed and John I. Cretzinger. Pennsylvania Department In- 
ternal Affairs Bulletin, V. 16 July and August, 1948: 3-7, 
and nine subsequent issues. 

Brissot De Warville on the Pennsylvania Constitution, by J. Paul 
Selsam. Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
V. 72, January, 1948: 25-43. 
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William Birch: His Philadelphia Views, by Martin P. Snyder. 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, V. 73, 
July, 1949: 271-315. 

Pittsburgh and the Nineteenth Century Tariffs, by Frank W. 
Stonecipher. Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, 
V. 31: Nos. 3 and 4, 1948, 83-98. 

The Home Front During the Civil War, by David Q. Voigt. His- 
torical Review of Berks County, V. 14, July, 1949: 111-117. 

An Indian Trade Failure, the Story of the Hockley, Trent and 
Croghan Company, 1748-1752, by Nicholas B. Wainwright. 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, V. 72, 
October, 1948: 343-375. 

Tine Muilenbergs and the Revolutionary Underground, by Paul A. 
W. Wallace. American Philosophical Society Library Bul- 
letin, 1949, 119-126. 

John Caspar Stoever—Colonial Pastor and Founder of Churches, 
by R. L. Winters. Pennsylvania-German Society Proceed- 
ings and Addresses, V. 53 1948: 171 p. 

The Negro in Pennsylvania, by Carter G. Woodson. Negro His- 
tory Bulletin, V. 12: No. 7, 1949, 150-152, 167. 

Five Lost Causes, a Comparison of Five of the Socio-Economic 
and Religious Settlements in Pennsylvania, by Waldo C. 
Wright. Commonwealth, July, 1948, 3-7. 


II Books AND PAMPHLETS OF INTEREST TO PENNSYLVANIANS 


Thomas Earle as a Reformer, by Edwin B. Bronner. Philadelphia: 
The Author, 1948. 97 p. 

Moncure Robinson (1802-1891), Genius of America’s Earliest 
Railways, by R. W. Brown. New York: Newcomen Society 
Publication, 1949, 32 p. 

Centennial History of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 1846-1946, by 
George H. Burgess and Miles C. Kennedy. Philadelphia: 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 1949. 835 p. 

The Charcoal Iron Industry in the Perkiomen Valley, by Alfred 
Gemmell. Allentown: The Author, 1949. 134 p. Published 
also in two installments in Montgomery County Historical 
Society Bulletin, V. 6: October, 1948, 187-258; April, 1949, 
281-334. 

Industrial Berks County, 1748-1948, compiled and edited by Ar- 
thur D. Graeff. Reading: Textile Machine Works, Berk- 
shire Knitting Mills, 1948. 35 p. 

Greater Pittsburgh, Anniversary Edition. Pittsburgh: Chamber of 
Commerce of Pittsburgh, V. 31: No. 2, 1949. 

A Narrative of Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia ..., by Horace M. 
Lippincott. Philadelphia: Old York Road Publishing Com- 
pany, 1948. 190 p. 
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Pennsylvania and the Liquor Business, by M. Nelson McGeary. 
State College: Penns Valley Publishers, 1948. 76 p. 

John Sutter, by Marguerite E. Wilbur. New York: Liveright, 
1949, 371 p. 

James Lick (1796-1876), by William H. Worrilow. New York: 
Newcomen Society Publication, 1949. 36 p. 


III Ficrion with PENNSYLVANIA BACKGROUND 


Toward the Morning, by Hervey Allen. New York: Rinehart, 
1948. 458 p. 
The further adventures of Salalthiel Albine on the Penn- 
sylvania frontier in the 1760's. 
Strong Citadel, by Katherine N. Burt. New York: Scribner’s, 
1949. 281 p. 
Philadelphia society and a lovely refugee. 
Let Love Come Last, by Taylor Caldwell. New York: Scribner’s, 
1949. 408 p. 
Characterization of a power-mad industrialist and the 
consequences of his passion for wealth. 
Melissa, by Taylor Caldwell. New York: Scribner’s, 1948. 390 p. 
A novel utilizing suburban Philadelphia in the post-Civil 
War period for its setting. 
Willow Brook Farm, by Katherine D. Christ. New York: Heath, 
1948. 246 p. 
A story of life on a Pennsylvania German farm about 
seventy years ago. Juvenile. 
The Web of Evil, by Lucille Emerick. New York: Doubleday, 
1948. 304 p. 
Set in the coal-mining area of western Pennsylvania with 
the Johnstown Flood as its climax. 
Oh Glittering Promise, by Anne Fisher. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1949. 294 p. 
A Pennsylvania and California setting. 
I Thee Wed, by Gilbert W. Gabriel. New York: Macmillan, 1948. 


340 p. 
French emigrés on the banks of the Susquehanna in the 
1790's. 
Asylum for the Queen, by Mildred Jordan. New York: Knopf, 
1948. 446 p. 


A novel based on the refuge planned for Marie Antoinette 
in northern Pennsylvania. 
Where the Heart Is, by Janet Lambert. New York: Dutton, 1948. 
192 p. 
A teen-age novel with the housing problem as a theme. 
Set in Philadelphia and New Hope. 
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The Fires of Spring, by James A. Michener. New York: Random 
House, 1949. 495 p. 
Character study of a youth’s emergence into manhood. 
Bucks County provides background. 
A Rage to Live, by John O’Hara. New York: Random House, 
1949. 590 p. 
Portrait of a town (Harrisburg?) and of a woman mem- 
ber of one of its leading families. Adult reading. 
Queen Street Story, by Anne Paterson. New York: Doubleday, 
1949, 256 p. 
A novel of a young Philadelphia doctor of the 1880's. 
I Heard of a River: a Story of the Pennsylvania Germans, by 
Elsie Singmaster. Philadelphia: Winston, 1948. 209 p. 
Juvenile. 
The Isle of Que, by Elsie Singmaster. New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1948. 152 p. 
Juvenile. 
The Heart Has Reasons, by Marion Sturges-Jones. New York: 
Putnam’s, 1948. 250 p. 
Social customs pictured in a Philadelphia boarding house 
locale. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


By Donatp H. Kent 


Associate State Historian 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Yow membership campaign has continued to produce results 
and our membership rolls have continued to grow. It is still 
imperative, however, to maintain this campaign at a high level of 
activity. Emphasis will be placed upon it again this autumn. 

Dr. Milton W. Hamilton has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence from Albright College to permit him to accept a provisional 
appointment as Senior Historian of the Division of Archives and 
History of the State of New York. We are pleased, however, that 
he will be able to continue to serve as Editor for Penssylvania 
History. Communications to him should continue to be addressed 
to Albright College, Reading. 

Plans for the annual meeting at Carlisle, on October 21-22, are 
now completed and copies of the program will be in the hands of 
members before receipt of this issue of the magazine. All indica- 
tions point to a large attendance and an excellent meeting. It 
happens that the association meeting comes at the end of Penn- 
sylvania Week and Carlisle’s observance of the week’s events will 
conclude with some emphasis upon our gathering. This should 
increase local interest in the meeting. 

Dr. Whitfield Bell has returned from abroad and will be able to 
report shortly on further plans for the special publications series. 
In the meantime, the three bulletins already issued continue to 
sell and to attract favorable attention. It appears that larger edi- 
tions may be necessary in the future.—S. K. S. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Of all the anniversaries celebrated this year the most significant 
to historians and historical societies will be the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
on December 2, 1949. The society will signalize this event by two 
important contributions to Pennsylvania historiography. One will 
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be a special issue of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, which will appear about the first of January. The other 
and most important will be the second edition of their Guide to the 
Manuscript Collections. This will describe some four million items 
in over sixteen hundred collections. The index of the volume will 
also be greatly improved, so that historians and researchers will 
find it an even more usable and efficient key to Pennsylvania’s 
richest storehouse of historical manuscripts. The society will, of 
course, have an anniversary meeting on December 2, but the details 
have not yet been announced. 


The Bucks County Historical Society recently purchased the 
famous stove-plate, “the Woman of Samaria.” It was this stove- 
plate which first aroused the interest of the late Dr. Henry C. 
Mercer in the collection of stove-plates, and led to his beginning of 
the society’s collection of 350 plates, the largest in the world. The 
collection was the basis of Dr. Mercer’s book, The Bible in Iron, 
which in 1941 appeared in a second edition under the editorship 
of the society’s curator, Horace M. Mann. Mr. Mann purchased 
the plate from the daughter of the original owner, John Eells, of 
Walton, New York. 


The Pennsylvania Cavemen’s Club, of which Dr. S. K. Stevens, 
state historian, was recently named president, held a pilgrimage 
in Centre County on June 11, visiting Sybil’s Cave and the newly- 
identified site of Fort Watson, the long-lost ““Middle Fort” in 
Penn’s Valley. The site of the fort has been identified through 
research by Charles F. Snyder, secretary of the Northumberland 
County Historical Society, who also took part in this pilgrimage. 
Other participants included John Carter, president of the North- 
umberland Society; Dr. Philip S. Klein, professor of history, 
Pennsylvania State College, and secretary of the Association ; John 
Mitchell, Esq., president of the Centre Country Historical Society ; 
Dr. W. F. Dunaway, of Pennsylvania State College; and Col. 
Henry W. Shoemaker, chief of the Folklore Division of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission. Fort Watson was a 
half-mile northeast of Salem, and three miles west of Millheim. 


The Chester County Historical Society published lengthy lists 
of the donations of books, manuscripts and museum pieces received 
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during June and July, in the columns of the West Chester Daily 
Local News. These indicate the widespread interest in that county 
in the work of this society, and also the manner in which the 
society is continuously adding to its collections. 


The Columbia County Historical Society, of which Harry S. 
Barton is president, has persuaded the county commissioners to 
take action to preserve and strengthen a covered bridge over Fish- 
ing Creek at Stillwater. The work of placing concrete supports 
under the wooden trusses is now in progress. The society plans 
to place a marker on the bridge, which is on a main-travelled 
highway, but which has been replaced by a modern steel and con- 
crete bridge for vehicular traffic. 


The Indiana County Historical and Genealogical Society held 
its annual tour on July 27, under the leadership of Mrs. Frances 
Strong Helman, president of the society. Forty-four persons took 
part in the pilgrimage, which visited numerous historic spots in 
the county. 


Harrisburg’s Keystonians made a historical tour on June 18, 
visiting the Landis Valley Museum, the Daniel Boone Homestead, 
Hopewell Village, and Conrad Weiser’s home at Womelsdorf. 


Merle H. Deardorff, of Warren, was the chief speaker on the oc- 
casion of the fifth annual tri-county dinner of the historical societies 
of Cameron, McKean and Potter Counties, held in Smethport on 
August 25, with the McKean County Historical Society acting as 
host. His entertaining talk was devoted to a discussion of the 
various misleading or mistaken notions which have become current 
regarding the history of Pennsylvania’s northern area, particularly 
those associated with Etienne Brulé, Brodhead, Zeisburger, and 
LaSalle. Dr. S. K. Stevens, state historian, also spoke briefly. 
Before the dinner, the historical collections of the McKean Society 
in the county courthouse were visited. 


The Mifflin County Historical Society, in co-operation with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, plans to celebrate the centennial of the 
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railroad’s completion to Lewistown in 1849. The chief features of 
the event will be held during Pennsylvania Week, as part of the 
society’s fall and winter program based on the theme, “Water 
and Rail Transportation in Mifflin County.” On Monday, October 
17, there will be an open house in the society headquarters where 
the Pennsylvania Railroad will stage an historic display and also 
show the motion picture, “Clear Track Ahead,” relating to the 
history of the railroad. On October 18, the society will meet with 
the Kiwanis Club at its regular meeting where there will be a 
speaker representing the railroad. On October 19, the society will 
hold its annual tour visiting several places of historical interest on 
the railroad. 


The Monroe County Historical Society, meeting at Buck Hill 
Falls Inn on July 16, was addressed by Charles F. Jenkins, presi- 
dent of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Mr. Jenkins spoke 
on “Buck Hill, Its Beginning and Development.” Violet H. Price 
also delivered a paper on the Price family of Barrett Township. 


The Montgomery County Historical Society and the Secondary 
School Social Studies Section of the Montgomery County schools 
are co-operating in a project to photograph the significant historic 
sites and buildings in the county. They aim to develop 35-milli- 
meter Kodachrome slides which may be borrowed by schools and 
other groups for instructional activities. The historical society 
is to assume responsibility for the care and distribution of the 
slides. Statements describing the specific historic places will be 
prepared to accompany the slides. A tentative list of the places to 
be photographed has been prepared and sent out to school prin- 
cipals in order to obtain suggestions, additions and possible cor- 
rections. A. N. Sponseller, of Hatboro, is chairman of the com- 
mittee, which includes representatives of the school faculties and 
of the historical societies. 


The Northumberland County Historical Society held its eight- 
eenth annual pilgrimage on July 27, visiting Warrior Run 
Church, the site of Fort Freeland, and the site of Fort Mont- 
gomery, and ending at Otzinachson, country home of Dr. Lewis E. 
Theiss. 
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The Pottstown Historical Society also held a pilgrimage on June 
7. Assembling at Pottsgrove Mansion, the group visited the Daniel 
Boone Homestead, Joanna Furnace, and the Ephrata Cloister. 
Mr. G. Edwin Brumbaugh, architect of the restorations at Potts- 
grove, Boone Homestead, and Ephrata, spoke briefly on the work 
being done there. 


With the co-operation of the Historical Society of Schuylkill 
County, the Pottsville Journal is publishing a series of pictures of 
early scenes in the county. The latest is a photograph of the famous 
Mahanoy Plane, which began operation in 1862 to hoist coal from 
Mahanoy valley to the top of Broad Mountain at Frackville, and 
was last used in 1932. The photograph shows it in its heyday, in 
1887. 


The Westmoreland-Fayette Historical Society observed its 
Founder’s Day on Saturday, June 18, at the Historical House in 
West Overton, observing the centenary year of the birth of Henry 
Clay Frick. Among those attending were Miss Helen Frick, of 
New York City, the daughter of the late pioneer coke operator ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar T. Stevenson, of Titusville; and Mrs. Betty 
Braddock King, of New Kensington. Mrs. Stevenson and Mrs. 
King are nieces of Mr. Frick, and Mr. Stevenson is a member 
of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. Directors 
elected by the society included C. Martin Bomberger, Jess Caldren, 
Richard F. Darsie, Buel B. Whitehill, and Dr. William B. Hind- 
man. The former officers were re-elected. 

The same day, a delegation from the Historical Society of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, parent society of the Westmoreland-Fayette 
group, travelled from Pittsburgh to West Overton by chartered 
bus, followed the old Forbes Road, to the extent possible on 
modern highways. They stopped on the way for luncheon and a 
program, before proceeding to Historical House. Dr. John W. 
Oliver, head of the history department of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and a member of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, spoke on Frick as a pioneer, patriot and philan- 
thropist; Charles S. Wardley, a retired auditor of the company, 
spoke on the early development of the H. C. Frick Coke Company ; 
and John L. Ruth related anecdotes of Frick’s early life. One hun- 
dred and eighty persons were registered. 
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On July 17, Mrs. H. R. Mathias, president of the Women’s His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, presented a plaque to Passavant 
Hospital in Pittsburgh, in commemoration of the hundredth anni- 
versary of the hospital’s founding. The occasion was the centen- 
nial program of the hospital, at which Dr. F. Eppling Teinartz, 
secretary of the United Lutheran Church in America, was the 
principal speaker. The need to care for two sick soldiers returning 
from the Mexican War is said to have been the immediate occasion 
for the founding of the hospital by Rev. William A. Passavant, 
pastor of the First Lutheran Church in Pittsburgh. 


On August 19, York County celebrated the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the county. The Historical Society 
of York County co-operated with the general community commit- 
tee set up to plan the observance, and held open house on the day 
of the celebration. All the York radio stations combined their 
facilities to broadcast a half-hour program, including a dramatic 
portrayal by a cast from the York Little Theater and talks by 
Attorney Walter V. Van Baman and Judge Walter I. Anderson. 
The various department stores featured exhibits of an historical 
nature. The members of the general committee were Judge Ander- 
son, chairman; Attorney Ralph F. Fisher, co-chairman ; Commis- 
sioner Harold D. Keller; David Owens, York Chamber of Com- 
merce; John F. Padden, York Manufacturers’ Association; Joe 
Kindig, Jr.; and Henry J. Young, director of the historical society. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The Amos Judson House, on the site of French Fort Le Boeuf, 
in Waterford, Erie County, was recently acquired by the Common- 
wealth as an historic property. A plan of the fort sketched by 
Thomas Hutchins in 1759, which is now in the collections of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, when projected upon the 
Waterford town plan, indicates that this house stands on the site 
of one bastion of the fort. The French fort, built in 1753, as part 
of the campaign to gain control of the Ohio valley, was visited by 
George Washington in December of that year, carrying out his 
first public mission. The French fort was abandoned and destroyed 
in 1759. A smaller British fort, built in 1760, was burned in 1763 
in the Pontiac War. An American fort was built in 1794, to open 
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the area to settlement. The Fort Le Boeuf Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of American Colonists maintains a small park on the site of 
the American fort, across the highway from the Judson House. 
Here many of the old foundation walls may be seen, and a bronze 
statue of George Washington as a young man presenting the letter 
from Governor Dinwiddie to the French was erected by local 
citizens and the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, many years 
ago. 

The Judson House, built in 1820, is itself of considerable his- 
torical and architectural interest. With Doric pilasters and a pedi- 
mented gable front with a lunette window, the house is New Eng- 
land Colonial, yet anticipates the temple motif of Greek Revival 
architecture. The wing has quaint dormer windows. Amos Judson 
set up a trading post in Waterford for a Pittsburgh concern in 
1795, and was so successful that he bought out his employers and 
opened his own general store. The story-and-a-half wing of the 
house was built for the store. 


The state celebration of Pennsylvania Week will be held from 
October 17 to 24. A number of historical societies have scheduled 
programs, not only to make their own contribution to the celebra- 
tion, but also to take advantage of the heightened interest in state 
and local history which results from the widespread publicity. There 
are several other events which will be of interest to the historically- 
minded. 


As the chief feature of its Pennsylvania Week program, Aarons- 
burg, Centre County, will celebrate the 150th anniversary of the 
Aaronsburg Lutheran Church, built on land given by Aaron Levy, 
the Jewish merchant for whom the town was named. An historical 
and religious pageant, re-enacting the events when the church 
was built, will be held on October 23, emphasizing the theme of 
Pennsylvania’s tolerance and religious freedom. 


In connection with Pennsylvania Week, the Dettra Flag Com- 
pany, Oaks, Montgomery County, has announced price reductions 
on Pennsylvania state flags. The three-by-five-foot flag now sells 
for eleven dollars, and the four-by-six-foot flag for seventeen dol- 
lars. Many historical societies have inquired where and how to 
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obtain such flags, hence this information will doubtless be of 
interest. 


Staff members of the National Geographic Society made a 
canoe trip down the Susquehanna River this summer, to explore 
and photograph scenic and historic sites adjacent to the waterway. 
They began at Lake Otsego, New York, descending the North 
Branch, and also expected to cover a part of the West Branch and 
of the Juniata River. An illustrated story of the trip will appear 
in the National Geographic Magazine, sometime this winter. 


The Manheim Township High School commencement exercises 
were devoted to the theme of the history and culture of the “Penn- 
sylvania Dutch,” with six graduates speaking on the history, speech, 
literature, arts, folklore and foods of this distinctive Pennsylvania 
group. The Lancaster New Era published the six articles, beginning 
June 8. Such focussing of attention upon the background of their 
own daily life is a prime example of an intelligent approach to 
history. 


The historic USS Michigan made her final voyage on June 20, 
from her mooring in Misery Bay to the foot of Cascade Street in 
Erie, where scrapping operations were to be carried on. The Foun- 
dation for the Original USS Michigan, which owns the ship, will 
use the money obtained from her scrapping to erect a monument 
to the vessel and to the men who sailed her. The claim that the 
USS Michigan was the first iron steamer on the upper Great 
Lakes is challenged by Anna S. Moore, of the staff of the Burton 
Historical Collection of the Detroit Public Library. Her article, 
“The United States Survey Steamer Alert,” appeared in the fall, 
1948 issue of Inland Seas. 


The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission has 
microfilmed the Pennsylvania materials in the Buffalo Historical 
Society, Buffalo, New York, with the co-operation of Robert W. 
Bingham, the society’s secretary, and his staff. Materials now for 
the first time available in Pennsylvania include the papers of Daniel 
Dobbins, builder of Perry’s fleet, and of his family; manuscript 
notes on place names and other topics by Orsamus H. Marshall; 
the accounts of William Penn with Samuel Carpenter ; many items 
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dealing with the Seneca Indians; and numerous other documents 
and letters. The position of Buffalo on the Great Lakes, together 
with the alertness of the Buffalo Historical Society to acquire 
significent materials, seems to have attracted a great deal of Penn- 
sylvaniana to their excellent manuscripts collection. Their un- 
grudging willingness to co-operate with the Commission in making 
this material available in Pennsylvania is noted with appreciation. 


The community of Harford, Susquehanna County, is endeavor- 
ing to raise an endowment fund of $600 to provide perpetual 
care for the grave of Galusha A. Grow, one of the leading states- 
men from Pennsylvania in the mid-nineteenth century. Hon. George 
W. Maxey, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
was a recent contributor, and wrote that Grow was the county’s 
most illustrious citizen. He suggested that all the schools in the 
county take part in the project, the students not only contributing 
but also becoming familiar with Grow’s great services to our 
country. 


Historical documents and manuscripts in the William L. 
Clements Library at Ann Arbor, Michigan, will provide the themes 
for an unusual radio series, “Treasures Off the Shelf,” to be broad- 
cast this fall by the University of Michigan through its FM sta- 
tion WUOM and twelve other stations throughout Michigan. The 
series will focus attention upon the documents and the total his- 
torical situation at the time they were written. One will deal with 
the code letter written by Benedict Arnold from Philadelphia in 
1780, offering to sell West Point to the British. The educational 
nature of the series will be supplemented by exhibits in the Clements 
Library. 


The Guide to the Published Archives of Pennsylvania, by Henry 
H. Eddy, chief of the Public Records Division of the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission, will be available for distribu- 
tion by the time this magazine appears. Readers who desire this 
invaluable aid in finding materials in the complex series of the 
Pennsylvania Archives and the Colonial Records are advised to 
send their requests to the Commission without delay, as the edition 
is not large and the demand will no doubt be great. 
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The Philadelphia Chapter of the National Railway Historical 
Society held an “off the beaten track” tour on July 24, traveling 
by special train over the Octoraro Branch of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad to Port Deposit on the Susquehanna River, then north to 
Harrisburg, and returning to Philadelphia via the Low Grade 
Freight Line through Columbia and Quarryville. No regular pas- 
senger service has passed over the Octoraro Branch since 1935. 
Seven passenger-coaches were well-filled. The West Grove Inde- 
pendent reports, “The engine used a freight whistle, so many 
people did not bother to look—even though it has been quite a 
spell since a steam freight locomotive has been seen here.” 


The Pennsylvania Canal Boatmen’s Association held its thirty- 
fourth annual reunion at Port Treverton on August 20. Nevin W. 
Moyer, of Linglestown, was the speaker of the occasion, his subject 
being “Our Relics and Heritages.” Horace H. Neitz, of Harrisburg 
and Port Treverton, was re-elected president, and Charles H. 
Hiester, of Reading, was renamed secretary-treasurer. Oliver G. 
Rice, of Port Treverton, was elected vice-president. 


Norman B. Wilkinson, assistant state historian of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission, and Dr. Hubertis 
Cummings, who is doing special research on canal history, visited 
Cornell University in August, and examined its regional history 
collection for material of significance to Pennsylvania. Dr. Cum- 
mings found much of value for his work on Pennsylvania canals in 
the Canvass White Papers, while many other letters, documents, 
and newspapers relating to this state were noted by Mr. Wilkinson. 
Among them were letters of a Civil War soldier describing the 
battle of Gettysburg and his other experiences in Pennsylvania, 
records of the Laurel Furnace near Mount Braddock, 1804-1812, 
diaries pertaining to rafting on the Susquehanna, a number of rare 
Pennsylvania newspapers, and some early city directories. 


Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace, former professor of English at Lebanon 
Valley College, biographer of Conrad Weiser, and authority on 
Indian life and customs, is now a Mohawk Indian named “To-ri- 
wa-wa-kon,” meaning “he-who-holds a message.” The formal adop- 
tion ceremonies, which were a complete surprise to Doctor Wallace, 
took place at the grave of Conrad Weiser, in Weiser Park, Womels- 
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dorf, Berks County, and were carried out by a deputation of Indians 
in tribal dress from the St. Regis Reservation at Hogansburg, New 
York. The Indians also presented Dr. Wallace with an unusual 
example of modern Indian beadwork, a seventy-five-foot long belt 
of white wampum on which is depicted the full story of the Legend 
of Deganawidah in authentic, centuries-old symbols. This legend 
recounts the foundation of the League of the Iroquois, a subject 
with which Doctor Wallace himself has dealt in The White Roots 
of Peace. 


An article on “The Quaker Calendar” by Samuel G. Barton, 
associate professor of astronomy at the University of Pennsylvania, 
which appeared in the Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, April, 1949, will be of interest to historians who have en- 
countered the problem of interpreting dates in colonial Pennsyl- 
vania history. By a study of actual contemporary usage in docu- 
ments and letters, Doctor Barton has shown that many, if not all, 
of the standard explanations are misleading or erroneous. The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has reprinted the article as Flower Astro- 
nomical Observatory Reprint No. 74. 


The site of Mary Ann Furnace, in West Manheim Township, 
York County, near Hanover, has been marked by a bronze tablet, 
dedicated by the Col. Richard McAllister Chapter of the D.A.R. 
and the Conewago District Boy Scouts of America on June 26. 
The marker includes a replica of a stove-plate from the historic 
furnace, which was established in 1761-1762 by George Ross and 
Mark Bird. 


On July 13, Dr. Alfred L. Shoemaker, editor of The Pennsyl- 
vania Dutchman, addressed York Rotarians on the customs and 
habits of the Pennsylvania Germans. Dr. Shoemaker’s interesting 
and informative bulletin devoted to Pennsylvania Dutch culture 
continues to appear, having reached its seventeenth issue with an 
edition of 10,000 copies. It now appears every two weeks. 


This summer there have been several celebrations of the anni- 
versaries of communities or of notable events. One anniversary 
which passed without observance except for some newspaper com- 
ment was the two-hundredth anniversary of the expedition of 
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Pierre Joseph Celoron de Blainville down the Allegheny and Ohio 
rivers in 1749, to lay claim to the Ohio valley for the King of 
France. 


The borough of Sharpsville celebrated its diamond jubilee during 
the week of June 26, in commemoration of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the borough’s incorporation in 1874. An excellent 
pamphlet history of the town was published, prepared by an his- 
torical committee headed by Orvis Anderson, while local news- 
papers published a number of historical articles and pictures re- 
lating to the event. Among them was an article on “Sharpsville 
Beginnings,” by William A. Hunter, senior archivist of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission. An historical pageant 
was another feature of the celebration. 


The Daily Republican of Phoenixville published a 106-page spe- 
cial edition on July 2, as part of the Phoenixville Centennial cele- 
bration. It included more than five hundred articles on the histories 
of churches, schools, businesses, industries, clubs, organizations, 
and the community in general. Another feature of the celebration 
was an antique museum and historical display, at which 938 persons 
signed the register. Miss Frances W. Pennypacker, chairman of the 
historical committee, states that there were more visitors than this, 
as many failed to sign. 


The borough of Sandy Lake celebrated its hundredth birthday 
on July first. An exhibit of antiques and historical material was 
displayed, with the advice and assistance of Wallace K. Boyer, 
curator of folk history, Pennsylvania State Museum. Much atten- 
tion was focussed upon historic buildings and sites in the locality. 


The ninetieth anniversary of the Drake Well, the world’s first 
commercial oil well, was celebrated at Drake Well Memorial Park, 
near Titusville, on August 27. A new room in a recently-built 
addition to the Drake Well Museum was officially dedicated by Dr. 
S. K. Stevens, state historian for the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission, which administers the park. In his remarks 
Doctor Stevens officially welcomed on behalf of the Commonwealth 
the thousands of visitors at the public ceremonies. Charles B. 
Stegner, chairman of the park’s advisory board, introduced Doctor 
Stevens. Secretary of the Navy Francis P. Matthews was then 
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introduced, and delivered an address on the present-day Navy and 
foreign policy. Another highlight of the occasion was the presenta- 
tion of the original tools used by “Colonel” Drake, by Mrs. F. 
Wayne Fesenmyer, of Bradford. 


For the Altoona Centennial celebration, the Altoona Mirror pub- 
lished a 128-page edition, with pictures, stories and features relat- 
ing to the hundred years of the railroad city since the first railroad 
repair shop was built in the 1850’s. 


The Troy-Gaszette-Register recently published a series of weekly 
stories on the history of that Bradford County area, beginning with 
the days of the French and Indians. 


The September, 1949, issue of Pennsylvania Planning, the 
monthly magazine of the State Planning Board, is devoted to an 
80-page review of the resources and achievements of Pennsylvania, 
under the title “Know Your Pennsylvania.” It deals with such 
topics as topography, climate and land use, population, industrial 
and agricultural production, transportation and communication, 
culture, and state and local government. Well-illustrated, it is an 
excellent survey of present day Pennsylvania. 








BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


EpITep By J. ORIN OLIPHANT 
Bucknell University 


The Southern Colonies in the Seventeenth Century, 1607-1689. By Wesley 
Frank Craven. [Wendell Holmes Stephenson and E. Merton Coulter, 
eds., A History of the South, I.] (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. xv, 451. $6.00.) 


Professor Wesley Frank Craven of New York University, a native of 
North Carolina, has written the first volume of a projected ten-volume his- 
tory of the South. If his book is typical of the series, the completed work 
will escape the special pleading that sometimes characterizes regional his- 
tories. Mr. Craven has given an objective description of the earliest English 
colonial enterprises in North America with much detailed information about 
the organization and vicissitudes of those ventures. Since the terminal date 
for his volume is 1689, he is primarily concerned with Virginia and Mary- 
land. One chapter sketches the early stages of settlement in the Carolinas. 

The most original portions of Mr. Craven’s book deal with the history 
of the Virginia Company and related enterprises, a field in which the author’s 
own research has made him the recognized authority. The analytical process 
which Mr. Craven has applied to the study of the involved proceedings of the 
Virginia Company appears in his treatment of later colonial activities. Al- 
though the general reader may feel that the amount of detail given to the 
discussion of these early colonial ventures imposes a tedious burden upon 
him, the scholar will find this material useful. 

Mr. Craven discusses the varied motives which led Englishmen to settle 
in Virginia and Maryland, and he emphasizes both political and economic 
causes. Politically, England was eager to claim a portion of the New World 
as a check to the power of imperial Spain. Economically, she was eager to 
find a cheap source for commodities which could not be produced in Eng- 
land. According to the economic views of the day, the country could ill 
afford to pay out hard money for exotic luxuries. Certain products of southern 
climates—silk, sugar, wine, dates, raisins, etc——were a drain on the national 
economy. Although Spain had already seized the desirable regions in the 
American tropics, England might yet find localities where semi-tropical 
products could be grown. This motive plus the certain knowledge that Spain 
had found quantities of gold in the south stimulated England’s interest in 
the West Indies and the more southerly portions of the North American 
continent. 

Although Mr. Craven discusses the theories of imperial expansion which 
excited England in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, a better 
presentation of his own capable research, and the use of other recent scholar- 
ship on this theme, would have given a clearer picture of the cross-currents 
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of ideas which profoundly influenced England’s attitude toward colonization. 
Men like Sir William Alexander, Richard Whitbourne, Richard Eburne, and 
others were writing about ventures to the north, but the theory of colonial 
expansion which they were developing had much to do with English ex- 
pansion elsewhere. Indeed, every student of this period should read Eburne’s 
A Plaine Path-Way To Plantations (1624), a long-neglected work which 
argues the case for colonization by government initiative and may indicate 
a shrewd popular interest in King James’ feud at that moment with the 
Virginia Company. 

Mr. Craven’s volume closes with a 20-page “Critical Essay on Authorities,” 
which lists many useful items. But since this series promises to be a standard 
work for a long time to come, its value would be enhanced by a more com- 
prehensive and more analytical bibliography. 

The Southern Colonies in the Seventeenth Century is a synthesis of careful 
research and the assimilation of many secondary works. It will be of interest 
to every student of colonial beginnings as well as to Southerners. 

The Folger Library Louis B. Wricutr 


The Ridgelys of Delaware & Their Circle: What Them Befell in Colonial 
& Federal Times: Letters, 1751-1890. Edited by Mabel Lloyd Ridgely. 
(Portland, Maine: The Anthoensen Press, 1949, pp. xxi, 427. Frontis- 
piece and 32 plates. [Distributed by Underhill & Green, 3 the Green, 
Dover, Del. $7.50 regular, $12.00 de luxe.]) 


When ex-Senator Henry Moore Ridgely died in 1847, his widow banished 
to the attic of the old Ridgely house on Dover Green twenty-eight bushels 
of letters and documents from his files, which included family correspondence 
dating in some instances from the late seventeenth century. Forty years for- 
gotten, these papers passed down, unread, in the family until 1938, when they 
came under the eye of Mabel Lloyd Ridgely, who arranged for their deposit 
in the Delaware Archives and from them made a selection for the present 
book. 

Mrs. Ridgely’s work is primarily intended for family consumption, and 
only incidentally for the historian. As a consequence the reviewer is at a 
loss to know whether the present selection is richer than, poorer than, or 
fairly representative of the twenty-seven bushels of material still unpublished. 
The question will soon be partially answered by the publication, underwritten 
by the Ridgely family, of the first volume of a calendar of the Ridgely papers 
in the Archives at Dover. 

The present work is nonetheless fascinating in itself. The Ridgelys were 
strategically placed to report on life in Delaware and lower Pennsylvania 
during the period covered by these letters, roughly 1750-1850; and out of 
their comings and goings, births and demises, and the multifarious doings of 
their kin emerges an interesting picture of contemporary social life. Those 
interested in Pennsylvania history will be especially rewarded by the lively 
descriptions of Philadelphia society at the end of the eighteenth century 
penned by Williamina, widow of General John Cadwalader. 
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The bulk of the book is composed of letters, arranged for the most part 
chronologically ; but the editor, when she comes to two of the more romantic 
episodes connected with the family, turns storyteller and has recourse to 
published materials to piece out her tale. The first of these episodes describes 
how the wife of the naval hero, Jacob Jones, sickened and died during her 
husband’s captivity with Bainbridge at Tripoli. The second is the romance 
of General Anthony Wayne and Mary Vining, a famous belle of Revolu- 
tionary times whose papers unfortunately have not come down. 

Included in the handsomely-done volume are a number of equally handsome 
photographs, helpful charts of the Moore and Ridgely families, a chronological 
list of events of interest alluded to in the letters, and a glossary of eighteenth- 
century terms which contains some which have not changed their meanings 
since colonial times and omits others which are totally unfamiliar. 
Department of the Air Force, Tuomas J. Mayock 

Washington, D. C. 


Peter Harrison, First American Architect. By Carl Bridenbaugh. (Chapel 
Hill: Published for the Institute of Early American History and Culture, 
Williamsburg, Va., by the University of North Carolina Press, 1949. 
Pp. xix, 195. $6.50.) 


This detailed chronology of the life and work of Peter Harrison supplies 
for the first time the necessary data for an interpretation of the character 
and achievement of America’s most important artistic architect in the years 
between 1747 and 1775. Every shred of evidence about Harrison, together 
with much background, has been huddled together. The result is neither a 
biography nor an interpretation; rather, there is a mass of information of 
more value to a social historian than to a student of architecture. 

Peter Harrison, born in England in 1716 into a Quaker family, came to 
Newport, R. L., in 1739 as a seaman on a voyage with his brother Joseph, 
became a captain of a sailing vessel, entered business with Joseph, married 
well into a Newport family, settled on a farm near Newport where his home 
contained a large library, and ended his days as Collector of the Port of 
New Haven eleven days after the skirmish at Lexington. A self-made 
scholarly aristocrat and sensitive artist, he combined successfully the arts 
of trade, agriculture, and architecture. 

His architectural designs, like those of Jefferson some years later, grew 
out of a gentleman’s hobby. He designed King’s Chapel in Boston, Christ’s 
Church in Cambridge, and the Redwood Library, the Brick Market, and the 
Synagogue in Newport. Conjectural evidence is given to show that he may 
have drawn the plans for St. Michael’s in Charleston, S. C. Each of these 
designs is based upon drawings included in books on architecture in Harri- 
son’s library, but there are original touches which give the finished buildings 
high artistic tastefulness and functional appropriateness. He followed the 
Palladian style, introduced by Inigo Jones into England in the seventeenth 
century and popularized by the Earl of Burlington in the eighteenth century. 
Mr. Bridenbaugh strains his evidence in spots in an effort to give drama 
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to Harrison’s shift to Episcopalianism. Eleazar Wheelock’s letter inviting 
an architectural design for Dartmouth College hardly seems brash, anti- 
Episcopalian, or phrased to bring a refusal. Too little comparison with other 
notable eighteenth-century American buildings is given, and too little insight 
into Harrison’s character and temperament is supplied. The architect, whose 
designs possessed artistic distinction and clarity, as well as the man, is almost 
buried under a mass of rather unimaginatively treated peripheral data. 

A frontispiece and forty other pictures form “an integral and indispensable 
part of this book.” Four appendices contain the Hariison family tree and 
an inventory of the estate of Peter Harrison. For convenience the books on 
architecture and the books on other topics are printed as separate lists. 

The University of Florida Harry R. WaARFEL 


Gentleman’s Progress: The Itinerarium of Dr. Alexander Hamilton, 1744. 
Edited with an Introduction by Carl Bridenbaugh. (Chapel Hill: Pub- 
lished for the Institute of Early American History and Culture, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., by the University of North Carolina Press, 1948. Pp. 
xxxii, 267. $4.00.) 


The Itinerarium of Dr. Alexander Hamilton as edited by Dr. Carl 
Bridenbaugh is a noteworthy contribution to the literature of American his- 
tory. In rich and significant detail the journal describes colonial life along 
a route followed in 1744 from Annapolis northeastward to Albany and to 
York, Maine, and thence homeward. Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and 
other large centers are described in illuminating fashion. With an effective 
pen the author gives his impressions of vivid personalities, of hostilities 
against the French, of the habits of the people, of the Great Awakening, and 
of the mercantile aristocracy. In the descriptions which the Jtinerarium pre- 
sents of agricultural pursuits, shipping, taverns, recreational habits, architec- 
ture, and religious concerns, the reader can detect the potential unities which 
were destined to create a nation of Americans. 

As one reads Dr. Hamilton’s travel account, one becomes increasingly 
friendly toward and sympathetic with its author. There is scarcely a page 
that does not reveal a golden sense of humor or a capacity for incisive wit. 
A latitudinarian in religion, he frequently made sharply hostile, prejudiced 
remarks about the apostles of Whitefield, the Moravians, and the Congrega- 
tionalists who were erroneously referred to as Presbyterians. Only in religion 
did Dr. Hamilton reveal strong bias. In all else he personified the well- 
balanced man of the Age of Reason. He was conscious of social rank, yet 
he despised social pretension. A lover of good conversation, he yet disliked 
disputation. Sensitive to the attraction of the fair sex, Dr. Hamilton was 
ever the courteous gentleman. His interest in art, good literature, high pro- 
fessional standards, and learning mark the author of the [tinerarium as among 
the many civilized Americans of the pre-Revolutionary era. 

The editing of Dr. Hamilton’s journal is a superlative piece of work. A 
well-written introduction presents information about Hamilton, touches upon 
the social scene through which the traveler moved, and analyzes the history 
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of the manuscript of the Jtinerarium. In his preparation of the notes which 
explain and elaborate the data of the printed manuscript Dr. Bridenbaugh 
has spared no pains. Although the exact historian in a particular field, such 
as that of social classes, might quibble here and there, the editor in both the 
introduction and the notes has met with great success in so presenting the 
Ttinerarium that the reader derives maximum enjoyment and enlightenment. 
Two clearly marked, colored maps, one in the front and the other in the 
back of the book, enable the reader to trace the journey in detail. The original 
manuscript has been scrupulously followed except that modern rules of 
paragraphing, punctuation, and capitalization have been used. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology Norman H. Dawes 


Changing Patterns of American Civilisation. By Dixon Wecter et al. (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1949. Pp. xi, 176. $2.50.) 


This book consists of five lectures delivered at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania as the inaugural series of lectures to be given annually in honor of 
Benjamin Franklin. As might be expected from the group of eminent 
scholars who delivered them, the lectures here collected into book form are 
of a high order. 

Dixon Wecter, of the Huntington Library, discusses “The Contemporary 
Scene,” dealing with American social institutions. He finds that American 
society today differs from that of yesterday because today there is more 
interdependence, as revealed by the rise of cities, by an increasing demand 
for federal intervention, and by developments indicating the coming of the 
welfare state. The place of woman has undergone a marked change, as has 
that of labor, and racial tolerance has made some progress. Among the 
churches sectarian jealousy has decreased, and there is a growing tendency 
toward mergers and interchurch cooperation. 

F. O. Matthiessen, Professor of History and Literature at Harvard, has as 
his theme “The Pattern of Literature.” According to him, the most vital 
tradition in American literature has been the “unimpeached flow” of the 
literature of protest. Until the nineteen-thirties this literature was concerned 
chiefly with the social aspects of American life, but has since shifted to 
include the political and economic aspects as well. He deplores the fact that 
there have been no significant novels of social protest since 1940, but con- 
soles himself by the achievement in poetry, since the poets have cultivated 
the critical spirit and are bringing it to bear increasingly upon present-day 
problems. 

The third lecture of the series, entitled “Science and Humanity,” was 
delivered by President Detlev W. Bronk of Johns Hopkins University. He 
holds that formerly the individualist type of scientific research prevailed, 
but nowadays there is a demand for large-scale scientific organizations. 
Modern scientific endeavor must be organized to provide “the combination 
of human skills necessary for diversified experimental tasks.” The pattern 
of science has been greatly changed by the increase in the financial support 
of research coming from government, from corporations, and from wealthy 
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individuals. The universities are responsible for the basic research of the 
scientists, and the corporations and the government for its more practical 
applications. 

Brand Blanshard, Professor of Philosophy at Yale, under the title of “The 
Heritage of Idealism,” discusses the changing patterns of American phi- 
losophy. He asserts that at the turn of the century idealism was everywhere 
in the ascendant in this country, but since then the main developments have 
come as reactions against idealism. George Santayana led the revolt of the 
naturalists, and John Dewey that of the pragmatists. Professor Blanshard 
pronounces pragmatism to be “the only important original philosophy that 
has appeared on American soil,” and Dewey the most considerable figure in 
the history of American academic philosophy. Nevertheless, idealism has 
found a new champion in Alfred North Whitehead, and is by no means dead. 

“New Forms for Old Faith” is the subject discussed by George F. Thomas, 
Professor of Religion at Princeton. When the century began, fundamentalism, 
holding firmly to the doctrines of Christianity as set forth in the New 
Testament, was in the ascendant; but, as the century advanced, modernism, 
denying most of these doctrines and relying upon rationalism, developed and 
had quite a vogue. In the last two decades, however, a reaction against 
modernism has set in in the form of a movement known as neo-orthodoxy. 
The new movement, led by Professor Reinhold Niebuhr of Union Theologica! 
Seminary, accepts the essential doctrines of the fundamentalists, while dis- 
carding their more extreme views as untenable. This school of religious 
thought has gained wide influence and appears to be displacing modernism 
as the vogue in American theology. 

This is a significant and stimulating book, and will well repay a careful 
reading. 

State College, Pa. Way.anp F. DuNAWway 


The Long Crooked River (The Susquehanna). By Richmond E. Myers. 
(Boston: The Christopher Publishing House, 1949. Pp. xii, 380. $4.00.) 


This study of the Susquehanna River and its watershed is the work of a 
teacher of geology and geography at Muhlenberg College. Described as a 
“source book for future historians,” it is organized in such a way that each 
chapter tries to pull together the strands of one topic. Sixteen of the eighteen 
chapters deal with the following themes: geologist’s river (the best in the 
volume), Indian’s river, trader’s river, missionary’s river, soldier’s river, 
refugee’s river, boatman’s river, lumberman’s river, ironmaster’s river, 
anthracite’s river, rebel’s river, politician’s river, culture’s river, New York’s 
river (two parts), and Maryland’s river. This method of organization en- 
tails much repetition. Many phases of the river’s story are either untouched 
entirely or else are slighted. There is little about the Juniata branch, the 
colleges in the valley, Pine Creek and its Grand Canyon, and many other 
themes. Major emphasis is placed upon the 1600’s and 1700’s, with the story 
petering out in the 1800’s. The modern phase—busy cities, railroads, highways, 
and so forth—is hardly mentioned. 
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It is easy for an overzealous or unsympathetic reviewer, who probably 
could not write a book half as good, to tear an author’s efforts to pieces. 
With that cautionary fact in mind, I must in all candor say that The Long 
Crooked River does not come up to expectations ; in fact, it is a poor answer 
to the widespread demand for a study which would interpret the Susque- 
hanna River to the American public. If anyone is doing a Susquehanna 
volume for The Rivers of America Series, he need not worry. The field is 
still open. 

Carelessness may be observed in the maps, as drawn by the author. Mahan- 
tango Creek seems to be confused with Mahanoy Creek, and “Beisel’s” 
cloisters are placed at “Epharta.” One map has Penn’s Creek emptying into 
the Susquehanna about half way between Selinsgrove and Blue Hill; on an- 
other, it enters—God save the mark!—the West Branch just south of 
Léwisburg. 

On the credit side, it can be said that some parts of the work are inter- 
esting and that the treatise may find readers among the general public and 
high school students. I wish I could give a more favorable verdict, but there 
is no use in hiding the truth. The book is sloppily done and fails by a wide 
margin to do justice to its subject. 

Susquehanna University WituraM A. Russ, Jr. 


The Spanish Struggle for Justice in the Conquest of America. By Lewis 
Hanke. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1949. Pp. 
xi, 217. $3.50.) 


Friar Antonio de Montesinos shocked the best people of Santo Domingo in 
1511 by denouncing as mortal sin their cruel and tyrannical treatment of 
the Indians. Preaching that Spaniards who selfishly oppressed innocent peo- 
ple could no more be saved than the Moors or Turks, he initiated a hundred- 
year struggle to give justice to the noble savages. 

The Spanish kings, eager to discharge honorably their temporal and 
spiritual responsibilities, passed many laws to protect the Indians. By a 
law of 1513 all conquistadores had to read to the Indians the Requirement 
that they acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope and Ferdinand and that 
they permit the Christian faith to be preached to them on penalty of being 
subjugated. In practice the manifesto was sometimes read to empty huts, 
deserted villages, or non-comprehending natives as a prelude to battle. 

Social experiments were conducted by order of the crown to determine 
how the Indians should be treated. These were to answer four questions 
raised by reformers such as Bartolomé de Las Casas: Could Indians learn 
to live in freedom like Christian Spaniards? Could the New World be 
colonized peacefully with Spanish farmers and the. Indians thus be saved 
from peonage? Could the Christian faith be preached to Indians by peaceful 
means alone? Should the encomienda system which commandeered Indian 
labor and thus invalidated the king’s just title to the land be abolished? The 
evidence collected was almost entirely negative. Although the experiments to- 
day appear as “tragic comedies enacted on doomed little islands around which 
the ocean of the conquest boiled and thundered until it overwhelmed them” 
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(p. 2), it is nevertheless important for us to know that a few loyal Spaniards 
spent their lives trying to prove that the conquest of the New World could 
be achieved without trampling on the rights of defenseless natives. During 
the second half of the sixteenth century, arguments arose as to what con- 
stituted a “just” war and a “just” title of Spain to the Americas and the 
Philippines. 

This study won for its author the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fellow- 
ship for 1947. It is a scholarly synthesis, combining what was already known 
of the subject with new knowledge gained by the author’s careful study of 
manuscript materials. Despite the fact that topical treatment has made 
repetitions inevitable, the work as a whole is attractively written. As a 
study of the history and influence of ideas, both European and American 
historians will find it worthwhile. 

The conclusion glorifies those Spaniards who believed that just methods 
should prevail in the difficult field of human relations; the introduction points 
out that the war of words resulted in no fundamental change in the Spanish 
colonial policy. The author presents his data with so much candor and 
objectivity that some readers may feel justified in rejecting his thesis that 
the Spanish conquest of America was one of the greatest attempts the world 
has seen to make Christian precepts prevail. It seems indisputable that the 
“black legend” concerning Spanish cruelty in America was propagated by 
idealists like Montesinos and Las Casas purely for purposes of reform. 

The Pennsylvania State College WitraM H. Gray 


Guns on The Western Waters: The Story of River Gunboats in the Civil 
War. By H. Allen Gosnell. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1949. Pp. xii, 273. $6.50.) 


This book is not a history, and the author thus warns his readers in the 
first paragraph of his introduction. He says that the scholarly approach is 
deliberately avoided, and he proceeds accordingly. 

The volume is made up of two principal ingredients. The first consists 
of selected excerpts taken from eye-witness accounts of some twenty-odd 
participants who served with the naval forces during the Civil War. Most 
of the authors saw service on the “Western Waters.” In several places the 
accounts of individuals who fought on opposite sides have been intermingled 
in such a way that they give a very interesting illustration of just how 
original sources can differ when describing the same incident. In practically 
all instances the author’s selections have been good. 

The second ingredient represents the original work of the author. The 
first chapter is an interesting essay on the general subject of naval warfare 
during the middle of the nineteenth century, especially as it is related to the 
United States and the Civil War. This includes some material on the origins 
of the Mississippi Squadron. The last chapter gives a few conclusions and 
attempts to integrate all other fields of naval operations during the conflict. 
The most important contributions are the pages which introduce the eye- 


witness accounts, or which tie them together. In many places the narrative 
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supplied by the author continues for a dozen or more pages. Much of this 
is accurate and very well done. 

Some rather serious errors are discernible in the volume. Neglect to men- 
tion some of the most valuable contributions of the Federal Navy and of 
northern industry is unfortunate. The two classes of iron monitors that were 
built along the Ohio and upper Mississippi Rivers are not mentioned. Not 
all of these were completed in time to participate in the war, but many of 
them made important contributions, especially in the fighting around Mobile. 
Two of them are mentioned by name only in this connection. James B. 
Eads has been given tacit credit for having created much of the Mississippi 
Squadron. He did build many of the later vessels, in addition to the original 
seven “turtles,” but he was by no means the only naval contractor in the 
West. Little is said about the creation of the great fleet of “tinclads” or 
about their important work in combating the efforts of General Morgan and 
the other Confederate cavalry raiders. Similarly the strenuous efforts re- 
quired to organize the industry and the transport system of the northern 
areas west of the Alleghenies for building and maintaining such a naval 
force have been casually treated. 

Errors of fact are also discernible in the volume. In contrast to the 
author’s view, most of the projectiles fired from rifled cannon during the 
Civil War were fitted with lead “skirts” around their cases. The force of 
the explosion spread these and forced them tightly into the riflings or ridges 
inside the barrel. The author states also that all but seven of the vessels 
used on the Western Waters were makeshift conversions. At least two 
groups of iron monitors, one comprising six vessels and the other comprising 
seven, were designed after the war began and were built especially for 
service in these waters. Several other vessels were completely rebuilt, and 
in no way resembled the originals. In many cases only the old hull was used. 
Another illustration of factual error is the statement that Mr. Eads built 
the seven original iron vessels within the 100-day limit specified in the 
contract. More than 100 days had passed before the first one of this group 
had been launched, and the last one was not ready for action until more 
than twice the allotted time had passed. The Ellet family accomplished a 
very remarkable feat in producing their “ram fleet” in a record time of less 
than two months. The prominent part played by James B. Eads was due in 
no small measure to his complete acceptance by the Lincoln Administration. 

The book contains many admirable illustrations. Most of these have been 
selected from the national repositories and official records of the war. There 
is no index, but in other respects the technical features of the volume are 
considerably above average. 

The most important contribution of this work is the presentation of some 
of the better contemporary accounts of the naval war in the West in an 
easily accessible and semi-popular form. Like many other aspects of our 
great Civil War, these events have been consistently overshadowed by the 
undue emphasis placed upon the struggles of each side to take the capital 
of the other. This volume should help to correct the imbalance. 

The University of Pittsburgh THEO. R. PARKER 
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Legal Philosophy from Plato to Hegel. By Huntington Cairns. (Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1949. Pp. xv, 583. $7.50.) 

The present volume, as the author explains, is not a history of legal phi- 
losophy; it concerns itself solely with “the legal systems put forward by 
philosophers from Plato to Hegel.” Philosophers’ discussions of law are 
treated whether or not they confine themselves to the philosophy of law, and 
studies of legal philosophy by men who were not philosophers are generally 
excluded—although a chapter on Cicero managed to get through the bars. 
This principle of selection explains such otherwise startling omissions as that 
of Montesquieu. Presumably it must also account for the failure to include 
Bentham. Perhaps it is because of this approach that the distinction between 
ethical and juristic questions, between philosophical and analytical juris- 
prudence, is frequently blurred, if not completely obscured. 

Except for an introductory chapter on “Philosophy as Jurisprudence” and 
a concluding one on “Jurisprudence as Philosophy,” each of the other chapters 
deals with a single philosopher. The discussions are scholarly and the 
analyses acute. They contain much that will interest and enlighten the stu- 
dent of history, or of philosophy, or of political theory, as well as the stu- 
dent of jurisprudence. 

There are to be sure certain statements to which one must take excep- 
tion. In his discussion of Kant on the right of revolution, Professor Cairns 
appears to confuse ethical rights and legal rights. When Kant holds that it 
would be self-contradictory for a constitution to provide for a right of 
revolution, he is speaking in legal terms. In these terms, he is right—none 
the less so because some of the early state constitutions, including that of 
Pennsylvania, expressly recognized the right of revolution. Let one consider 
the question of how a right to revolt against the legal authorities could be 
made legally operative! Belatedly recognizing this difficulty, Cairns shifts 
to the ethical plane and declares that the only possible argument for deny- 
ing the right of revolution would be that the existing legal order embodies 
absolute perfection. On the contrary, it is entirely legitimate to argue that, 
regardless of the contents of a constitution otherwise, if it provides a suitable 
amending procedure, there is no right to revolt. 

The author’s desire to make the point that the philosophy of law went 
full circle from realism (Plato) through nominalism (Hobbes) back to 
realism (Hegel) led him at one place to misstate Hobbes’s position. Speak- 
ing of that philosopher, he declares that “He held that man makes and 
constitutes the truth of the first principles on which our reasoning depends” 
(p. 548). In the passage cited, however, Hobbes is using the phrase “first 
principles of our ratiocination” to apply to definitions. Not all truth is rela- 


‘tive for Hobbes. On the contrary, he believes that it was an undeniable fact 


that men, “of a necessity of nature,” sought to avoid evil and especially death; 
and from this fact he believed it possible, by reason, to deduce a whole series 
of natural laws, as Cairns himself points out elsewhere in the volume. 
These criticisms are minor. The volume as a whole is a valuable addition 
to the literature of its subject. In the reviewer’s opinion, it would have been 
even more valuable if the author had used some such frame of reference as 
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that set forth in his concluding chapter (pp. 561-562) as a basis for the selec- 
tion, ordering, and analysis of the materials in each of the chapters which 
make up the body of the book. This procedure would have been of great 
assistance in enabling the reader to see how each system was related to the 
others, and what progress was to be noted from one philosopher to the next. 
Swarthmore College J. Ronatp PENNOCK 


History of the Pennsylvania State Grange. By Fred Brenckman. (Harris- 
burg: Pennsylvania State Grange, 1949. Pp. 357. $2.75.) 


This book is concerned with a subject about which there is need of en- 
lightenment. Most persons—including those who have some knowledge of 
American history—associate the word Grange only with an agrarian “up- 
rising” in the prairie states of the Middle West, an uprising directed pri- 
marily against railroads. They have heard something of Granger laws and 
of Granger court cases, but they appear to have learned little or nothing 
about Grangerism in its broader aspects. Few persons, one may safely say, 
know that the Granger “uprising” in the West had eastern backgrounds, as 
Professor Frederick Merk has recently shown (“Eastern Antecedents of the 
Grangers,” Agricultural History, January, 1949). But the history of the 
Grange is much more than the history of an uprising; it is the history for 
more than seventy-five years of the use by American farmers of the prin- 
ciple of voluntary association for improving the lot of American rural folk. 
That principle was widely applied in America during the nineteenth century 
for the attainment of religious, social, economic, and political ends. Even as 
early as the beginning of the 1830’s the eagerness of Americans to form 
voluntary societies impressed one of the keenest of European observers of 
America, the talented young Frenchman Alexis de Tocqueville. The Grange 
appeared rather late—a few years after the Civil War; but, at least in prin- 
ciple, it was no novelty. It was, and is, a society—local, state, and national 
—for the amelioration of American rural life. Pennsylvania early became, 
and has continued to be, an important Grange state. 

The significance of the Granger movement in the Keystone State will be 
readily apparent to anyone who takes the time to read the recently published 
History of the Pennsylvania State Grange. The author of this book, Fred 
Brenckman, knows well the subject on which he has written. A native of 
Pennsylvania, he was born and reared on a farm in Carbon County. He has 
been a member of the Grange since he was twenty-two. From 1918 through 
1926 he was secretary of the Pennsylvania State Grange, as well as associate 
editor, and then editor, of the Pennsylvania Grange News. On January 1, 
1927, he was appointed representative in Washington of the National Grange, 
a position which he held until 1945. He is now an agricultural and economic 
consultant in Washington, and the National Grange is one of his clients. 

From the original records of the Grange and from his own papers Mr. 
Brenckman has largely derived the materials for this book. The work is 
divided into two parts. Part I, consisting of thirteen chapters, opens with a 
brief account of the National Grange. The second chapter telis of the forma- 
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tion of the Pennsylvania State Grange in Reading on September 18, 1873. 
Each of the remaining eleven chapters is concerned with the administration 
of a Master, beginning with that of D. B. Mauger and ending with that of 
W. Sharp Fullerton. Part II summarizes in fifteen chapters the most im- 
portant movements and enterprises with which the Pennsylvania State 
Grange has concerned itself. It also contains a collection of biographical 
sketches of persons who have served the organization well. Of the interest- 
ing subjects treated in Part II the most significant no doubt are the pure 
food crusade, women’s special activities, conservation and forestry, rural 
electrification, rural medical care, and education. It will no doubt be a 
pleasant surprise to many Pennsylvanians to learn that an imposing dormi- 
tory for women at the Pennsylvania State College—Grange Memorial 
Dormitory—was built with money contributed by members of the Grange 
in Pennsylvania. 

Everyone interested in Pennsylvania history should read this book. By so 
doing he will get a new insight into the history of the Keystone State. He 
will learn, among other things, that agriculture in its several branches is 
still an important part of the economy of Pennsylvania. The book is well 
printed, adequately illustrated, and attractively bound. The style is what it 
should be: clear and to the point. There are no involved or obscure passages 
in the book. The author has accomplished his purpose: he has written a 
readable and an informing book. It should have an especial appeal to mem- 
bers of the Grange and to all students of rural life. 

Bucknell University J. Ortn OLIPHANT 


Comes an Echo on the Breese. By Edward J. Ryan. (New York: The Ex- 
position Press, 1949. Pp. 202. $3.00.) 


Lincoln as a captain of militia in the Black Hawk War is portrayed with 
strength in a short novel that covers a few months of 1832 while the last 
Indian struggle east of the Mississippi took place. The Sauk and the Fox 
repudiated their treaty with the American government and, under Black 
Sparrow Hawk, recrossed the forbidden Mississippi to re-settle in their lost 
village on the Rock River, a tributary that flows through the northern part 
of Illinois. 

This only military experience in the life of Lincoln is coupled with a local 
legend to the effect that Lincoln and Lieutenant Jefferson Davis were 
soldiers together in this war and came to know each other well. 

The present reviewer recommends to the reader the third, fourth, and fifth 
chapters especially for their beauty of narrative style; and also the nine- 
teenth and twentieth chapters, which end the book. These parts rise at 
times to the height of genuine poetry and are definitely inspired. The author 
can be justly proud of them. 

Dr. Ryan is not exactly a successful novelist in this story. Its chief weak- 
ness as a novel lies in the fact that it is predominantly expository, with too 
many speeches, explanations, and synopses of action; it fails to develop ac- 
cording to the principles of dramatic struggle, which is the basis of the art 
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and technique of fiction. For example, the first indication of any physical 
and dramatic action occurs with the Rushville fight on page 83, and this has 
no direct bearing on the Black Hawk War. 

Other weaknesses include the use of too much hindsight, whereby Dr. 
Ryan has too many people saying too many wise things to Lincoln about his 
future. Also, through a paucity of devices, the author relies too much upon 
a wrestling match or a speech to fill up gaps in the story. The dialogue is at 
times rather stilted. Fictionally, Black Hawk steals the story from Lincoln. 

The portrait of Lincoln himself, although quite passive, is sympathetic 
and a competent characterization, worth adding to the growing legend sur- 
rounding the great president. 

Susquehanna University ArtHuR HERMAN WILSON 


Lincoln and Gettysburg. By Robert Fortenbaugh. (Gettysburg, Pa.: The 
Bookmart, 1949. Pp. 56. 65 cents postpaid.) 


The friendly reception given the three pamphlets on Pennsylvania history 
(Pennsylvania History Studies) which the Pennsylvania Historical Associa- 
tion brought out as an experiment may have marked the beginning of a suc- 
cessful effort to popularize the history of the Keystone State. However that 
may be, another such pamphlet, written by Professor Robert Fortenbaugh, 
has lately been published by The Bookmart, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 
Though a private venture, this pamphlet might well have been the fourth 
one of the Pennsylvania History Series. Persons who have acquired copies 
of the three pamphlets of that series will certainly want to get a copy of 
Dr. Fortenbaugh’s recently published booklet. 

Lincoln and Gettysburg is a concise study of events which reached their 
climax in the utterance by a President of the United States of a “few ap- 
propriate remarks” which he had been invited to make at memorial exercises 
held in Gettysburg on November 19, 1863. The invitation to Abraham Lin- 
coln to participate in the dedication of the Gettysburg Cemetery was an 
afterthought. After the President had unexpectedly accepted a perfunctory 
invitation to be present at the ceremonies, he could not be ignored. Conse- 
quently, David Wills, acting as agent for Governor Curtin of Pennsylvania, 
invited him formally to “set apart” the cemetery by a “few appropriate 
remarks.” In an accompanying note inviting Lincoln to be his guest in 
Gettysburg, Mr. Wills patronizingly expressed the hope that the President 
would feel it his “duty to lay aside pressing business for a day” to come to 
Gettysburg. Ironically, David Wills has achieved a measure of immortality, 
for a part of his letter of invitation is inscribed with Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address on a monument now standing in the Gettysburg National Cemetery. 
Nevertheless, it is not Wills’ letter but Lincoln’s “few appropriate remarks” 
that the world will much note and long remember. 

Dr. Fortenbaugh’s study is in two parts. The first part is a narrative of 
events and the second part is a collection of pertinent documents, among 
which are several versions of the Gettysburg Address. The pamphlet is 
rather well illustrated. On page 38 David Wills’ letter of invitation to Lin- 
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coln is reproduced in facsimile. On the cover is reproduced, in Lincoln’s 
handwriting, the manuscript from which the President delivered his address 
on November 19, 1863. Superimposed, on the front cover, is a reproduction 
of a photograph of Lincoln taken four days before the ceremonies in Get- 
tysburg. 

For most persons this pamphlet will provide an adequate history of Lin- 
coln’s visit to Gettysburg. Those who desire a more detailed account of this 
episode will find a select bibliography on page 30. 


A Facsimile of a Report on the Rock Oil, or Petroleum, from Venango 
County, Pennsylvania, by Benjamin Silliman, Jr., in 1855. (Meadville, 
Pa.: Printed with an Introduction by Paul H. Giddens, 1949. Pp. [iv], 
20. Paper cover, $1.25.) 


This facsimile reproduction of Silliman’s famous report was brought out 
by Dr. Paul H. Giddens, Professor of History in Allegheny College, on the 
occasion of the nineticth anniversary of the founding of the petroleum in- 
dustry in the United States. In his two-page introduction Dr. Giddens, who 
speaks as an authority on this subject, calls this report “a notable document 
in the history of the petroleum industry.” For the cover of his pamphlet 
he chose this significant title: The First Scientific Analysis of Petroleum: 
A Chemical Classic that Touched Off an Industry.” Dr. Giddens does not 
know how many copies of Silliman’s report were originally printed, but he 
does say that this report is today “a rare item of Americana.” A portrait of 
Professor Silliman, used by permission of Yale University, appears as the 
frontispiece of the pamphlet. 

Collectors and others who wish to obtain copies of this pamphlet should 
send their orders, accompanied by check or money order, to Dr. Paul H. 
Giddens, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 


“It’s a Date.” By Samuel G. Barton. Reprinted from the Scientific Monthly, 
LXV (November, 1947), 408-414. [Flower Astronomical Observatory, 
University of Pennsylvania, Reprint No. 71.] 


“The Quaker Calendar.” By Samuel G. Barton. Reprinted from Proceedings, 
American Philosophical Society, XCIII (April, 1949), 32-39. [Flower 
Astronomical Observatory, University of Pennsylvania, Reprint No. 74.] 

Journal of Calendar Reform. (New York: World Calendar Association, 
Inc., Second Quarter, 1949.) 

Two specialized “calendar” studies, the titles of which appear above, 
should be helpful to more than one person who has been harassed by the 
shortcomings of both the Julian and the Gregorian calendars, and by the 
expressions “Old Style” and “New Style.” These studies are the work of 
Dr. Samuel G. Barton, Professor of Astronomy in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. His article on the Quaker calendar should have major interest 
for every student of Pennsylvania history. 

In a broader sense Dr. Barton’s studies are significant because they no 
doubt will help to stimulate interest in the campaign now being carried on 
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by the World Calendar Association to get its prcnosed “World Calendar” 
in operation by the beginning of the year 1951. A bill (S. 1415) to make the 
“World Calendar” the official calendar of the United States, beginning De- 
cember 31, 1950, was introduced into the United States Senate in March, 
1949, by Senator Estes Kefauver of Tennessee. 

The proposed “World Calendar” provides for four quarters of 91 days 
each. Each quarter begins on Sunday and ends on Saturday. Each year 
begins on Sunday, January 1. Worldsday (a world holiday) follows De- 
cember 30 each year, and Leapyear Day (also a world holiday) follows 
June 30 in leap years. 


National Archives Accessions, No. 37, January 1-March 31, 1949. [The Na- 
tional Archives, Publication No. 49-32, pp. 14.] 

Preliminary Inventory of the Records of the Board of Investigation and Re- 
search Transportation. Compiled by Leo Pascal. [Preliminary Inventory 
No. 19, Publication 49-24.] (Washington: The National Archives, 1949. 
Pp. 12.) 

Preliminary Inventory of the Records of the United States Counsel for the 
Prosecution of Axis Criminality. Compiled by Fred G. Halley. [Prelim- 
inary Inventory No. 21, Publication No. 49-29.) (Washington: The Na- 
tional Archives, 1949. Pp. 182.) 

Preliminary Inventory of the Land-Entry Papers of the General Land 

Office. Compiled by Harry P. Yoshpe and Philip P. Brower. [Prelim- 

inary Inventory No. 22, Publication No. 49-30.] (Washington: The Na- 

tional Archives, 1949. Pp. 77.) 
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Pennsylvania History Studies 


Scholarly, yet popularly written, pamphlets dealing with | 
the history of Pennsylvania, especially adapted for the use of 
school and college classes. 


A Picture of the Pennsylvania Germans 
By Russell W. Gilbert (Out of print) 


The Quakers—A Brief Account of their Influence 
on Pennsylvania 
By W. W. Comfort 


The Scotch-Irish in Pennsylvania 
By Guy S. Klett 


FIFTY CENTS EACH 


Order from the 


PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Box 373, GETTYSBURG, Pa. 











ATTENTION! 


Show your interest in the history of your state by urging your 
friends, acquaintances, and fellow citizens to join the Pennsylvania 
Historical Association, and to become interested in its work. Use this 
form: 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 





(Name of individual or society) (Address) 





hereby apply for membership in the Pennsylvania Historical Associa- 
tion, which includes a subscription to PENNSYLVANIA History. I en- 
close my check as indicated below: 


[] Annual individual membership —_....$ 3.00 
[] Annual institutional membership —........$ 3.50 
[] Annual sustaining membership —......$10.00 
[] Life membersap —..___.___.._ aw 


Please make checks payable to the Pennsylvania Historical Asso- 
ciation and mail to the Secretary, Philip S. Klein, The Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 


i a a a re a 
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HE Pennsylvania Historical Association is designed to serve 

as a co-ordinating body to aid, supplement, and make more 
effective the effc*ts of the local historical societies and their feder- 
ation and to stimulate the interest of teachers and other indi- 
viduals who are concerned with the history of the commonwealth. 
Its general aims are to promote scholarly activity in the history of 
Pennsylvania and the teaching of state history in the schools and 
colleges of the state. It is planned to accomplish these objectives 
through annual meetings held successively in different parts of the 
state and through the publication of articles, books, and source 
material pertaining to Pennsylvania history. 


A cordial invitation is extended to all to join this organization. 
Application for membership may be made to Dr. Philip S. Klein, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. Membership dues 
are as follows: active (annual), $3.00; institutional (annual), 
$3.50; sustaining (annual), $10.00; life, $50.00; patron, $1,000.00. 
All members receive the magazine free. 











